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PENNSYLVANIA  COUNCIL  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
Annual  Meeting,  Harrisburg,  December  27,  1940 


Despite  the  snowy  weather  about 
forty  librarians  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  council  of  School  Li- 
brarians at  Harrisburg.  Miss  Evelyn 
L.  Matthews  welcomed  the  group.  A 
discussion  of  dues  constituted  the 
main  business.  Miss  Geiger,  the  Presi- 
dent, read  two  letters  in  regard  to 
financial  aid,  neither  of  which  offered 
much  encouragement.  However,  it 
was  voted  by  our  members  that  the 
annual  dues  of  $1.00  should  be  con- 
tinued. During  the  discussion  it  was 
pointed  out  that  our  treasury  needs 
building  up;  also,  that  although  this 
December  meeting  is  an  expense,  it  is 
very  worth  while  to  those  who  can 
attend.  The  Treasurer,  Miss  Thelma 
Klugh,  reported  a balance  on  hand  of 
$33.47.  No  elections  were  necessary 
since  the  present  officers  continue  for 
another  year. 

Three  speakers  were  on  the  pro- 
gram which  followed.  Mr.  C.  Glen- 
wood  Hughes,  Assistant  Principal  of 
the  Haverford  Township  Senior  High 
School,  spoke  on  "The  State  Wide 
Study  of  Reading  for  Secondary 
Schools.”  Mr.  Hughes  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  making  this  survey,  and 
he  explained  its  purpose  and  work. 
One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the 
schools  now  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
law  requiring  all  pupils  to  remain  in 
school  until  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
committee’s  objects  are  as  follows — 

1.  To  arouse  a consciousness  of  the 
reading  problem  in  the  schools. 

2.  To  outline  procedures  for  reme- 
dial reading,  for  reading  on  va- 
rious grade  levels,  and  for  read- 
ing in  subject  matter  fields. 

3.  To  make  suggestions  for  read- 
ing in  various  subject  fields  and 
on  various  grade  levels.  (This 


is  where  cooperation  with  li- 
brarians is  important). 

Mr.  Hughes  then  went  on  to  sug- 
gest what  librarians  can  do  in  con- 
nection with  this  study.  "Much  that 
I have  said  thus  far  may  have  been 
construed  as  involving  only  the  teach- 
ing of  techniques  and  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  in  reading.  If  so,  I 
have  failed  to  give  proper  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  definitely  recog- 
nized that  the  motivation  of  the  pupil 
and  the  selection  of  materials  are  para- 
mount considerations  in  reading  prog- 
ress. In  this  work  of  motivation  and 
selection  of  materials  librarians  can 
probably  make  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions. 

"There  are  many  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  school  library  should  be 
the  center  of  most  reading  activities 
in  the  secondary  school.  It  is  readily 
recognized  as  a center  for  much  rec- 
reational reading,  but  it  should  also 
be  a center  for  much  work-type  study. 
Perhaps  the  average  librarian  has  not 
assumed  the  full  potentialities  of  her 
position,  but  this  study  may  provide 
her  with  the  opportunity  to  assert 
herself. 

"I  am  not  qualified  to  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  to  do  or  how  to  proceed, 
but  I should  like  to  suggest  a few 
things  which  I think  belong  in  your 
realm. 

"For  instance,  you  might  find  out 
what  relationship  exists  between  what 
pupils  read  while  in  school  and  what 
they  read  after  they  leave  school. 
Several  studies,  no  doubt,  have  been 
made  which  would  be  helpful,  but  you 
might  make  your  own  studies  by  as- 
sembling such  information  as: 

1.  What  do  pupils  read  after  they 
leave  school } Why  do  they 
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read  such  materials?  Is  it  harm- 
ful? Wasteful?  Profitable?  To 
what  extent  did  the  school  guide 
them  or  drive  them  to  read  such 
materials  (See  High  School  and 
Life:  'Once  out  of  school  most 
boys  and  girls  read  almost  solely 
for  recreation,  chiefly  in  maga- 
zines, mediocre  or  inferior  fic- 
tion, and  daily  newspapers.’) 

2.  What  do  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  read?  (a)  Required? 
(b)  Optional?  Is  it  harmful? 
Wasteful  ? Profitable  ? (Quot- 
ing again  from  School  and  Life: 
'Their  habits  would  seem  to  be 
a product  of  their  general  atti- 
tude toward  the  reading  done  in 
school.  Interviewers  were  fre- 
quently told  by  individual  boys 
and  girls  that  reading  was  a 
bore.  Certain  young  people  as- 
serted explicitly  that  the  as- 
signed reading  they  had  to  do 
in  school  was  so  dull  that  they 
did  not  want  to  do  any  more 
reading  if  they  could  help  it.’) 
How  is  it  related  to  what  they 
are  likely  to  read  as  adults? 

3.  Analysis  of  your  school  library 
and  community  facilities  to  as- 
certain whether  the  materials 
are  interesting  and  of  a grade 
level  (vocabulary,  sentence 
structure,  appearance,  etc.)  suit- 
able for  the  range  of  interests 
and  abilities  of  the  pupils  in 
your  school.  (Considerable  in- 
formation and  study  must  be 
gathered  in  order  to  set  up  a 
scale  for  such  evalution) . 

"Then  you  would: 

4.  Supply  materials  needed  to  stim- 
ulate the  practice  in  reading  on 
the  basis  of  the  analyses  made. 
For  retarded  readers  particularly, 
the  following  must  be  consid- 
ered; 


a.  Physical  form  must  be  attrac- 
tive 

1.  gay  bindings 

2.  colorful  end  pages 

3.  well  spaced  pages 

4.  illustrations  realistic  and 
not  too  "arty” 

5.  short 

b.  Contents  and  style  must  be 

mature  and  simple 

1.  relatively  short  sentences 

2.  vocabulary 

c.  Subject  matter 

1.  interest  such  as  movies, 
radio,  airplanes,  etc. 

2.  sectional  interests 

3.  personal  interests 

d.  Author’s  style  and  method. 

5.  Set  up  facilities  for  sympathetic 
guidance  in  the  selection  of 
reading  materials  (work-type 
and  recreational) 

a.  Browsing  rooms,  displays, 

posters 

b.  Talks  about  particular  books 

c.  Independence  of  book  lists 

6.  Help  to  eliminate  barriers  which 
have  curbed  interests  in  reading 
in  the  past,  e.g. ; book  reports ; 
also  the  traditional  idea  that  all 
pupils  must  read,  analyze,  dis- 
sect, paraphrase,  etc.  certain 
classics. 

"As  we  said  before,  undoubtedly 
there  are  many  fine  methods  of  over- 
coming the  reading  deficiencies,  but 
they  will  not  help  our  own  pupils 
unless  we  find  out  the  methods  which 
we  can  use  and  put  them  into  effect. 
A cooperative  effort  through  commit- 
tee work  and  conference  seems  to 
promise  best  results.  If  you  would 
form  your  own  committees  or  join 
with  committees  already  working  in 
your  districts,  I am  sure  you  could 
make  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
cause. 

"I  have  assumed  that  the  librarian  is 
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a specialist  in  books  and  periodicals — 
not  a clerk.  Proper  cataloging,  re- 
pairing, charging,  etc.  are  only  a part 
of  a system  to  facilitate  the  wide- 
spread enjoyment  and  profit  from 
printed  materials.  Therefore,  let  us 
place  the  proper  emphasis  upon  the 
most  important  part  of  the  job.  My 
challenge  to  you  is  that  you  make 
provision  for  stimulating  interest  in 
reading  among  that  group  of  pupils 
which  will  never  know  the  pleasure 
from  books  unless  you  reveal  the  op- 
portunities to  them.” 

Miss  Maud  Minster  of  the  Altoona 
High  School  was  the  second  speaker 
on  the  program.  Her  topic  was  "Effi- 
ciency in  the  School  Library”  in 
which  she  stressed  the  importance  of 
serving  people  and  being  flexible 
enough  to  change  ideas  when  new 
ones  served  better  ends. 


Miss  Louise  Schulte,  Librarian  at 
Gratz  High  School  in  Philadelphia, 
suggested  many  aids  in  her  talk  on 
"Moving  Pictures  and  the  School.” 
At  Gratz  High  School  they  have  ex- 
perimented with  movie  guidance,  and 
Miss  Schulte’s  account  was  a very  in- 
teresting one. 

A very  attractive  luncheon  was 
served  at  the  Harrisburger  Hotel  fol- 
lowing the  morning  meeting.  Mr. 
Stephen  W.  Meader  was  guest  speaker, 
and  each  one  present  received  an  auto- 
graphed illustration  from  one  of  his 
books.  He  explained  the  background 
for  some  of  his  books,  his  purpose  in 
writing,  and  emphasized  the  lack  and 
need  for  good  stories  for  boys  written 
by  men.  The  meeting  was  then  ad- 
journed. 


- EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


"To  keep  standing  still,  one  must 
run  very  fast,”  said  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. To  realize  changes  in  the  world, 
picture  a junk  pile  of  years  ago  and 
one  of  today.  The  former  contained 
wagon  wheels,  hoop  skirts,  sleigh 
bells,  wood  churns,  lanterns,  plows, 
sleds;  the  latter  contains  automobile 
license  tags,  chains,  electric  door  bells, 
toasters,  washers,  percolators,  thermos 
bottles,  chandeliers.  Changes  in  edu- 
cation are  just  as  numerous,  with  more 
curriculum  work,  special  interest 
courses,  and  the  text  book  being  sup- 
plemented as  well  as  replaced  by  a 
number  of  sources  for  information. 
Just  as  education  follows  social  trends, 
the  school  library  follows  curriculum 
trends. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
three-fourths  of  the  library  is  the  li- 


brarian. One  of  our  wisest  philos- 
ophers, Socrates,  said  "KNOW  THY- 
SELF.” If  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  library  is  the  librarian,  then  it 
seems  the  first  logical  step  toward 
efficiency  in  the  library,  is  for  the 
librarian  to  study  herself.  Dale  Car- 
negie in  his  book,  "Public  Speaking 
and  Influencing  Men  in  Business,”  de- 
fines personality  as  the  whole  combin- 
ation of  the  person,  the  physical,  spiri- 
tual, mental,  as  well  as  traits,  predica- 
ments, temperaments,  training,  experi- 
ences, life.  Personality  seems  to  in- 
clude everything  from  our  smiles  to 
our  blood  pressure. 

Are  we  librarians  timid,  modest; 
are  we  conscious  of  the  important  role 
which  librarians  play  in  the  cultural 
life  of  the  nation  and  their  position 
as  educators?  When  a condition  arises 


• Maud  Minster,  Librarian.  Senior  High  School  Library.  Altoona.  Pa.,  and  Instructor, 
Temple  University  Summer  School  of  Library  Science. 
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which,  on  first  thought,  seemingly  has 
no  solution,  do  we  feel  no  one  but  a 
librarian  would  be  interested  in  taking 
time  to  mend  such  a situation,  and 
being  but  one  librarian  in  the  faculty, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  worry  in  sil- 
ence? We  can’t  really  live  and  worry 
at  the  same  time.  Let  us  talk  our 
problems  over  with  the  administration 
and  those  concerned  directly;  they  are 
interested  and  by  helping  with  the 
problems  will  become  more  so. 

A recent  play  portrays  a woman 
who  spent  her  life  worrying  over  little 
things.  On  their  wedding  trip,  the 
groom  asked  if  he  could  be  of  service 
in  any  way.  She  said  he  could  by 
keeping  the  cap  on  the  toothpaste 
tube,  that  she  left  it  off  thinking  he 
wanted  to  use  it  and  he  left  it  off 
thinking  she  wanted  to  use  it  and 
once  it  was  off  for  a whole  day.  A few 
days  later  she  again  discovered  the 
cap  off  the  tube  and  called  his  atten- 
tion to  it.  He  suggested  they  each 
have  a tube  of  toothpaste  and  that 
would  solve  the  problem.  She  felt 
that  would  bespeak  separation  and 
could  not  think  of  sucb  a solution. 
Twelve  years  later  she  is  pictured  as 
being  very  sick.  He  appears  at  her 
bedroom  door  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  She  sits  up  in  bed  and  says, 
"Put  your  hat  on  your  head,  standing 
there  with  your  hat  in  your  hand  re- 
minds me  of  the  cap  off  the  toothpaste 
tube  and  I can  stand  it  no  longer.” 
She  draws  a revolver  from  under  her 
pillow  and  pulls  the  trigger. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  library  work 
is  not  books,  but  to  help  people 
through  the  use  of  book  tools.  We 
must  have  routine,  the  mechanical 
preparation  of  materials,  but  beyond 
that  needs  to  be  shining  forth  sincere 
interest  in  people  and  their  problems. 

Charles  Mearns  emphasizes  the  idea 
that  most  of  us  buy  goods  as  a means 


to  an  end.  In  selling  suit  cloth  one 
salesman  may  speak  about  the  quality 
of  the  cloth,  the  perfection  of  the 
workmanship,  the  grace  of  the  lines. 
Another  salesman  may  say,  "That  suit 
will  certainly  make  you  look  like  a 
different  man;  you  could  borrow 
money  at  a bank  with  that  suit  on.” 
The  second  salesman  has  the  more 
successful  record.  Successful  sales- 
manship methods  can  well  be  applied 
in  library  work.  Some  students  come 
to  the  library  knowing  what  they 
want,  others  come  to  browse,  others 
with  references,  but  no  idea  how  to 
go  about  locating  them.  Whatever 
the  purpose,  we  want  all  of  them  to 
feel  repaid  for  having  been  there,  and 
to  go  away  with  that  bit  of  knowledge 
which  was  so  important  to  their  peace 
of  mind.  The  thought  of  locating 
magazine  references  through  using 
Readers’  Guide  is  to  some,  a burden. 
If  the  librarian  observes  this,  gives 
iust  the  necessary  amount  of  guidance 
and  encouragement,  she  will  make  a 
friend  for  the  library  and  send  the 
student  away  a satisfied  customer.  A 
woman  on  a train  was  holding  a heavy 
bundle.  As  the  train  jolted  along  it 
slid  down  and  down.  She  tugged 
and  tugged  to  get  it  back  in  position. 
After  this  process  was  repeated  several 
times  a man  across  the  aisle  said, 
"Lady,  lay  down  your  burden,  the 
train  will  take  care  of  it  as  well  as 
of  you.’* 

Librarians  should  be  patient,  appear 
neither  hurried  nor  irritated  as  they 
change  from  public  speaker  to  dis- 
ciplinarian, typist  to  detective,  trailing 
clues  for  information  from  cave  men 
to  television,  wheat  crops  to  glass 
bricks.  Every  request  that  comes  to 
the  desk  is  a challenge  to  follow  a 
new  by-path  to  knowledge  and  the 
librarian  should  be  enthusiastic  in 
showing  interest  in  guiding.  Con- 
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sciously  or  otherwise,  these  boys  and 
girls  climb  the  hill  of  success  by  the 
power  of  friendship.  Librarians  can 
show  friendship  through  conversation, 
through  vocabulary,  through  manner 
of  expression  which  gives  thought  dis- 
tinction and  personality.  Language, 
which  is  intended  to  reveal  thought, 
may  also  decorate  it.  A visitor  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said,  "The 
music  of  his  voice,  the  liquid  charm  of 
his  words,  the  purity  of  his  diction, 
the  fascination  of  his  personality,  and 
his  art  of  putting  things,  I shall  never 
forget.  He  possesses  the  marvelous 
art  of  soul  in  conversation.”  Emerson 
said  of  Montagne,  "His  words  have 
so  much  vitality,  that  if  one  should 
cut  them,  they  would  bleed.”  Our 
conversation  is  our  advertisement. 

An  artist,  while  driving  along  a 
road,  saw  a mule  in  a field,  which  he 
thought  would  be  a splendid  model, 
and  secured  permission  from  the 
owner  to  make  a painting  of  the 
animal.  After  he  sold  the  painting 
for  one  thousand  dollars,  he  told  the 
owner  of  his  success.  The  owner 
thought  if  a picture  of  that  animal 
was  worth  one  thousand  dollars,  what 
would  the  animal  itself  be  worth.  He 
took  the  mule  to  market  and  learned 
it  was  worth  fifteen  dollars.  If  the 
brush  can  make  the  difference  between 
fifteen  dollars  and  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, what  can  the  painting  of  word 
pictures  mean  to  librarians.^ 

No  instrument  has  been  invented 
that  can  sway  the  destiny  like  the 
human  voice.  Every  time  we  go  be- 
fore students,  we  step  on  the  scale  of 
each  one’s  opinion  and  the  loss  or  gain 
from  our  last  weight  is  carefully 
noted. 

Students  are  grateful  for  apprecia- 
tion. The  power  of  appreciation  is  a 
beautiful  gift,  and  its  cultivation 
means  the  possession  of  a talent  as 


generous  as  it  is  beautiful.  With  en- 
couragement, students  can  do  things 
otherwise  thought  impossible. 

In  seeking  to  keep  the  library  of 
utmost  service  to  each  department  in 
the  school,  the  librarian  has  an  op- 
portunity to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
in  numerous  fields  of  human  activity. 
Librarianship  has  been  termed  a grow- 
ing profession  and  a profession  in 
which  to  grow.  In  days  when  ships 
were  propelled  by  wind,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  set  the  sails  in  a very  precise 
manner  so  the  ship  would  derive  the 
greatest  power  from  the  wind  and  at 
the  same  time  steer  in  the  direction 
the  captain  wanted  it  to  go.  A num- 
ber of  ships  leaving  the  same  port, 
may  each  be  bound  for  a different  di- 
rection. The  same  wind  fills  their 
sails  and  carries  them  where  they  are 
destined,  yet  the  wind  has  no  power  to 
choose  the  direction.  It  is  the  set  of 
the  sail.  The  same  wind  carries  the 
ships  farther  apart.  Just  like  the  ships 
leaving  the  port,  we  begin  life  prac- 
tically alike,  we  have  sight,  hearing, 
mentality,  and  a desire  to  learn.  As 
we  go  though  life  we  drift  farther 
and  farther  apart.  It  is  the  way  we 
have  set  our  sails,  the  way  we  have 
labeled  them. 

If  goods  is  marked  "pre-shrunk,” 
that  tells  us  it  has  gone  though  a 
shrinking  process,  but  does  not  guar- 
antee no  more  shrinking,  and  we  term 
this  label  a half  truth.  If  goods  is 
marked,  "will  not  shrink,”  that  means 
to  us  definitely  that  there  will  be  no 
more  shrinkage,  and  we  term  this  an 
informative  label.  We  place  the  label 
"Library,”  on  our  door,  and  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  librarian  to 
make  this  an  informative  or  a half 
truth  label. 

Along  with  studying  to  know  her- 
self, the  librarian  should  constantly 
be  searching  to  know  the  library  and 
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its  resources.  She  should  define  the 
word  library,  actually  write  her  philos- 
ophy of  a school  library,  then  aim  to 
accomplish  it. 

The  librarian  must  know  the  poli- 
cies of  the  school  and  keep  informed 
as  to  every  change.  In  most  schools, 
in  the  heads  of  departments  meetings, 
she  will  get  this  information.  One 
important  link,  and  one  which  is 
much  discussed,  is  checking  attend- 
ance in  the  library.  Every  school 
needs  a plan  which  fits  into  its  in- 
dividual system.  This  plan  should  be 
practical,  simple,  and  efficient,  without 
"red  tape,”  extra  work  for  teachers 
or  inconvenience  for  students.  A 
student  was  overheard  asking  a teacher 
for  a permit  to  get  into  the  library. 
Students  do  not  need  permits  to  get 
into  the  cafeteria,  the  gymnasium,  the 
auditorium,  why  give  the  impression 
there  must  be  a permit  issued  to  be 
able  to  enter  the  library.^  Let  this 
be  one  of  the  ideas  we  put  in  the 
waste  basket.  Let  us  state  the  situ- 
ation as  it  actually  is,  that  being, 
there  needs  to  be  a system  of  checking 
attendance  in  the  library,  in  order  that 
students  may  not  "skip”  as  we  speak 
of  it.  A workable  system  is  to  have 
slips  mimeographed  or  printed,  con- 
taining space  for  the  name  of  the  stu- 
dent, the  period,  and  where  he  is 
scheduled  to  be  during  that  period. 
As  students  enter  the  library,  each 
takes  a slip  and  fills  it  out.  Students 
collect  the  slips,  and  take  them  to  the 
rooms  where  they  are  designated.  Five 
minutes  after  the  period  begins,  in- 
stead of  the  student  being  in  the  study 
room,  his  slip  arrives  there  stating  he 
is  in  the  library  for  the  entire  period. 

Recently,  in  a seminar  class,  where 
dissertations  were  being  presented  for 
suggestions  and  criticisms,  a member 
presented  an  outline  for  an  educa- 
tional text  book  on  methods.  One 


chapter  heading  was,  "Other  Educa- 
tional Agencies.”  He  had  listed,  the 
motion  picture,  the  press,  the  radio, 
but  had  not  listed  the  library.  A li- 
brarian in  the  group  asked  if  he  did 
not  want  to  include  the  library.  He 
stated  that  in  visiting  numerous 
schools  to  secure  information  for  his 
book,  he  found  it  took  so  much  "red 
tape,”  to  get  into  some  libraries,  and 
in  some  instances  about  the  same 
amount  to  get  out  of  them,  that  he 
intentionally  omitted  them.  If  we  are 
on  the  list  of  "red  tapers,”  this  is 
another  idea  which  needs  to  be  dis- 
carded. Predictions  are  that  the 
schools  of  tomorrow  will  build  their 
organization  around  the  library,  and 
next  to  the  principal,  the  librarian 
will  be  the  key  person  in  the  school. 

Librarians  need  to  individually  ob- 
serve students  and  their  needs,  in 
order  to  be  guides  toward  knowledge, 
but  not  fountains  of  knowledge.  A 
student  may  seemingly  have  a heavy 
problem.  Possibly  she  is  to  read  a 
fiction  book  dealing  with  a family 
problem,  but  she  does  not  know  the 
title  of  a book  dealing  with  a family 
problem,  nor  how  to  go  about  locat- 
ing such  a title.  Seeing  this  need,  the 
librarian  should  make  a list  of  books 
dealing  with  family  life,  and  submit 
it  to  teachers  using  this  project,  and 
ask  them  for  criticisms  and  additions. 
Have  copies  of  these  titles  mimeo- 
graphed or  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
book  mark.  If  these  books  prove  of 
value  in  the  course,  ask  to  have  titles 
not  already  in  the  library,  and  addi- 
tional copies  of  others,  purchased. 
When  the  books  are  ready  for  circu- 
lation, ask  teachers  to  help  introduce 
them  to  the  students,  possibly  through 
borrowing  them  as  a classroom  library 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  Each  year 
this  project  is  used,  the  teacher  should 
notify  the  librarian  a few  weeks  in 
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advance,  just  when  she  plans  to  use 
these  books,  then  the  librarian  can  re- 
serve them  for  her  class.  The  same 
plan  can  be  used  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents wanting  to  read  fiction  books 
dealing  with  the  civil  war  period,  the 
revolutionary  war  period.  The  young 
people’s  problems  are  the  librarian’s 
problems. 

Students  need  to  be  taught  that  time 
is  essential  in  doing  library  work.  A 
hair  dresser  asked  for  information  at 
a public  library,  and  was  guided  to 
six  books.  She  told  one  of  her  cus- 
tomers, who  was  a school  librarian, 
that  she  did  not  have  time  to  go 
through  all  those  books,  and  asked 
the  school  librarian  if  she  would  get 
her  the  needed  information.  Suppose 
a librarian  should  go  to  a hair  dresser 
and  state  that  she  wants  a shampoo 
and  a finger  wave,  but  she  does  not 
have  time  to  stay,  what  would  the 
hair  dresser  think?  The  business 
world  has  the  public  trained  that 
time  is  essential,  from  shopping  to 
getting  hair  cut.  Librarians  need  to 
impress  upon  the  boys  and  girls  the 
need  for  planning  time  to  do  library 
work. 

Librarians  should  aim  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  teachers,  their 
work  and  their  problems.  We  should 
make  use  of  all  opportunities,  such  as 
eating  with  different  teachers  at  lunch 
time,  and  thus  hearing  the  problems 
of  each  day  brought  forth  in  the  con- 
versation. At  meetings  for  teachers, 
faculty  parties,  do  not  always  be  with 
the  same  group,  mingle  with  all.  Also 
have  a faculty  table  with  one  or  two 
chairs  reserved  for  faculty  members 
and  place  on  the  table  any  publica- 
tions of  special  interest  to  teachers. 
Have  this  table  in  some  restful  spot, 
back  of  the  stacks  or  some  place 
where,  on  account  of  discipline,  it 
would  not  be  suitable  for  students. 


Take  time,  even  out  of  a busy  day, 
to  talk  to  teachers  who  come  to  the 
library,  mention  new  materials,  maga- 
zine articles  of  interest  in  their  field, 
have  them  feel  it  worth  while  to  stop 
in  the  library  and  free  to  so  do  with- 
out having  a business  mission.  While 
in  the  library  they  will  see  examples 
that  will  be  of  value  in  making  assign- 
ments, both  from  the  librarian  and 
teachers  point  of  view.  Should  a 
pupil  come  to  the  desk  with  a page 
reference  assignment,  the  librarian 
may  be  able  to  show  the  advisability 
of  giving  subject  assignments,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  librarian 
and  the  student. 

We  need  to  guard  against  too  much 
conversation,  use  moderation  in  all 
things.  Charles  Lamb  told  of  Cole- 
ridge, that  he  had  the  habit,  when 
meeting  an  acquaintance  on  the  street, 
of  seizing  a button  on  his  coat,  and 
talking  to  the  victim  with  eyes  closed, 
unable  to  see  the  expression  of  dismay 
on  the  person’s  face  as  he  poured  out 
an  endless  torrent  of  words  concern- 
ing matters  that  interested  him,  but 
were  usually  of  no  moment  to  others. 
Attempts  to  interfere  were  futile.  One 
day,  a friend  thus  seized,  waited  until 
the  talker  was  well  launched,  then 
with  his  knife,  cut  the  button  off  his 
coat  and  left  Coleridge  talking  to  the 
button,  with  eyes  closed.  A few 
minutes  later  he  returned  to  find  him 
still  at  it. 

Visit  classrooms  and  see  the  results 
of  materials  collected  in  the  library 
and  also  get  a clear  idea  of  what  is 
wanted.  Franklin  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  general  assembly.  When  the 
time  came  for  his  reelection,  one  of 
the  new  members  made  a bitter  speech 
denouncing  the  young  printer.  Frank- 
lin was  elected  but  felt  it  necessary 
to  win  the  friendship  of  the  new 
member.  Franklin  did  not  attempt 
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this  by  doing  the  man  a favor,  but 
he  figured  that  one  who  has  done  you 
a kindness,  will  be  more  ready  to  do 
you  another,  than  one  whom  you  your- 
self hath  obliged,  as  that  is  likely  to 
give  the  person  a feeling  of  being  un- 
der obligation.  He  learned  the  man 
had  a valuable  book,  and  asked  if  he 
might  borrow  it.  Two  weeks  later  he 
returned  it  with  a note  of  apprecia- 
tion. The  next  time  the  member  saw 
Franklin  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
talk  with  him.  From  that  time  on 
they  were  friends. 

The  librarian  needs  to  know  the 
curriculum  and  educational  methods. 
To  know  what  teachers  are  going  to 
teach,  and  how  they  plan  to  present 
the  work,  helps  the  librarian  in  select- 
ing materials.  To  know  that  a class 
in  home  management  is  going  to  study 
doors,  period  furniture,  stairways, 
means  the  librarian  will  collect  pic- 
tures and  printed  materials  on  these 
subjects  and  put  them  in  the  informa- 
tion and  picture  files. 

Not  only  do  librarians  need  to  be 
studying  to  know  themselves,  the  li- 
brary, students,  teachers,  and  methods, 
but  also  they  need  to  do  something 
about  it,  cast  away  worn  out  ideas  and 
make  room  for  new,  which  is  not 
easy. 

A man  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his 
old  automobile.  He  decided  to  say 
in  the  presence  of  several  persons  that 
he  was  going  to  leave  it  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  that  evening.  The 
next  morning  he  went  around  to  make 
sure  it  was  gone.  To  his  surprise  it 
was  there  and  several  others  also. 
There  is  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
worn  out  machinery,  and  the  difficulty 
is  just  as  great  with  mental  as  with 
material  dead  wood,  in  an  age  of 
rapid  change.  We  get  cluttered  up 
with  worn  out  ideas,  dead  systems. 


old  habits  and  thoughts.  We  need 
to  clear  the  ground  of  rubbish  to  get 
ready  for  constructive  building.  For- 
get as  well  as  remember. 

A business  man  decided  to  clear  his 
desk,  throw  away  all  unnecessary 
papers.  He  worked  out  a system 
whereby  he  would  first  make  six  piles 
and  mark  them,  wastebaskets,  C.  N.  N. 
(certainly  not  needed) , P.  N.  N. 
(probably  not  needed),  surveyed  for 
destruction,  the  queer  pile,  and  mate- 
rial to  be  kept.  He  got  everything 
into  the  six  piles,  put  the  one  marked 
wastebasket,  in  the  furnace,  the  one 
to  be  kept,  back  in  the  desk,  and  then 
started  to  go  over  the  other  piles. 
There  seemed  to  be  a possible  need 
for  everything;  he  could  throw  noth- 
ing more  out,  so,  after  many  weary 
moments,  he  put  the  material  all  back 
in  his  desk. 

Do  librarians  lack  courage,  are  we 
afraid  of  laughter.^  Let  a thousand 
people  laugh  at  us  for  a day  and  we 
are  none  the  worse.  Yet,  men  who 
are  heroes  in  a great  crisis,  tremble 
before  the  thoughts  of  laughter.  Na- 
poleon yearned  to  be  master  of  the 
world.  If  only  he  had  had  battlecraft 
that  would  ignore  wind  and  current. 
He  made  tests  to  his  own  satisfaction 
of  Fulton’s  new  invention,  whereby 
ships  were  propelled  by  steam,  but 
rejected  it  for  fear  it  would  fail  and 
he  would  be  the  laughing  stock  of 
Europe.  Columbus  went  to  King 
John  of  Portugal  for  help.  The  king’s 
counsellors  convinced  him  that  he 
would  be  laughed  at  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other  for  financing  such 
a crazy  enterprise.  Columbus  went 
to  Spain,  and  there  wise  men  laughed 
at  him,  but  Queen  Isabella  was  not 
afraid  of  laughter.  We  will  get  our 
jolts,  but  never  be  without  a few  con- 
solation tablets  to  strengthen  in  case 
of  need.  "The  tree  with  the  best 
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apples  on  it  always  has  the  most 
dubs  under  it.” 

Martha  Wilson  at  a library  meeting 
made  the  statement,  'There  is  nothing 
much  to  library  work,  simply  ideas, 
knowledge,  a feeling  for  books  and 
personalities;  just  one  day  at  a time, 
one  task  at  a time,  and  one  friend 
after  another.” 

Admiral  Dewey  asked  a class  what 
three  ships  won  the  battle  of  Manila. 
One  boy  was  very  eager  to  answer  and 
said,  "leadership,  fellowship  and  sea- 
manship.” Admiral  Dewey  led  the 
applause  and  told  this  ever  after  as 
one  of  his  favorite  stories.  Are  these 
not  the  ships  that  win  our  library 
battles.^  Except  there  be  leadership, 
few  battles  are  won,  except  for  fel- 
lowship, hope  and  courage  are  want- 
ing, unless  there  be  seamanship,  most 
life  boats  are  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea. 

Possibly  you  are  wondering  where 
I am  getting  all  the  problems.  Library 
work  is  not  all  problems;  it  is  oppor- 
tunity, the  joy  of  service  and  the  re- 
wards of  happy  satisfied  research 
workers.  An  instructor  at  Annapolis 
asked  a student  what  he  would  do  in 
case  wind  blew  at  a certain  rate.  The 


student  said  he  would  drop  an  an- 
chor. The  instructor  asked  if  the  rate 
of  the  winds  should  double,  what 
would  he  do,  and  he  said  he  would 
drop  another  anchor.  The  instructor 
then  asked  what  he  would  do  should 
another  current  come  from  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  boy  said  he 
would  drop  a third  anchor.  The 
instructor  said,  "Where  are  you  get- 
ting all  these  anchors.^”  The  stu- 
dent said,  "Where  are  you  getting  all 
this  wind?” 

How  are  we  to  fit  into  the  society 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  with  its 
constant  changes?  It  is  through  ob- 
servation, through  study,  through  the 
books  we  read,  and  the  people  we 
meet.  Such  meetings  as  library  con- 
ferences and  conventions,  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  mingle  with  those 
who  have  problems  similar  to  ours, 
those  who  inspire,  those  who  encour- 
age, and  those  of  whom  pleasant 
memories  remain.  May  a librarian 
always  find  joy  in  her  work.  A happy 
heart  can  work  over  time,  but  a sad 
heart  soon  wears  out. 

Be  a changing  librarian,  in  a chang- 
ing library,  in  a changing  world. 


* A PLEA  FOR  THE  “FORGOTTEN  BOY” 


I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  some  of 
you  were  puzzled  by  the  title  of  this 
talk.  How  can  the  American  young- 
ster in  his  ’teens  be  called  "forgotten” 
today?  There’s  so  much  being  done 
for  him  everywhere.  Scouting,  boys’ 
clubs,  playgrounds,  athletics,  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  Four-H  Clubs  in 
the  country  districts.  One  might  think 
boys  were  getting  almost  more  than 
their  share  of  attention.  But  what 
about  their  reading? 

I looked  over  a list  of  the  new 


books  for  children  the  other  day,  be- 
fore I did  my  Christmas  shopping. 
What  a wealth  of  story  and  picture 
books  there  are  for  the  beginners  and 
children  in  the  primary  grades!  I 
counted  81  new  titles  for  this  group — 
up  to  10  years  old.  There  were  22 
new  books  with  an  appeal  to  adoles- 
cent girls.  And  only  13  that  were 
definitely  for  boys  of  Junior  High 
School  age. 

What’s  the  reason?  Do  boys  read 
less  than  girls  and  little  folks?  Li- 


•Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  School  Librarians,  by  Stephen  W. 
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brarians  tell  me  that  isn’t  true.  At  a 
rough  estimate,  the  number  of  vol- 
umes borrowed  by  boys  is  about  48% 
of  the  adolescent  reading,  as  against 
52%  for  girls.  And  together  they 
read  more  books  than  the  younger 
children.  I’m  also  told  that  boys  prac- 
tically never  read  girls’  books,  while 
many  girls  enjoy  books  for  boys.  (I’ve 
always  written  primarily  for  boys,  yet 
I get  nearly  as  many  letters  from  girls 
as  from  boys.) 

When  you  add  these  facts  up,  it 
appears  that  boys  have  a rather  limited 
supply  of  books  to  read.  I think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  some  of  the 
boys  you  know — who  love  to  read — 
are  forced  to  do  one  of  two  things. 
Either  they  try  to  satisfy  their  craving 
with  some  of  the  juvenile  trash  that’s 
easy  to  buy  or  borrow  or  they  read 
their  few  favorites  over  and  over 
again.  I can’t  argue  against  the  latter 
course,  for  there  are  some  books  that 
can’t  be  read  too  many  times.  But 
wouldn’t  it  broaden  a child’s  interest 
in  reading  if  he  could  find  more  of 
them  ? 

The  reason  for  this  scarcity  of  good 
boys’  books  is  what  I want  to  discuss 
today. 

Last  June,  at  the  American  Library 
Association  Convention  in  California, 
a very  able  writer  of  boys’  books  threw 
a bombshell  into  the  assemblage  by 
saying  that  too  much  petticoat  govern- 
ment in  the  juvenile  field  had  dis- 
couraged all  but  a bare  handful  of 
men  writers.  I’m  going  to  read  you 
a few  passages  from  this  address, 
given  by  Mr.  Howard  Pease. 

'The  direction  that  children’s  books 
are  taking  today  causes  certain  doubts 
to  arise  in  some  minds.  For  this 
world  of  children’s  books  is  wholly  a 
woman’s  world — a completely  fem- 
inine world. 

"All  the  editors  who  accept  or  re- 


fuse manuscripts  intended  for  chil- 
dren’s reading  are  women.  All  the 
reviewers  and  critics  who  have  be- 
come authorities  on  this  subject  are 
women.  All  the  sales  people  in  shops 
are  women.  And  all  the  librarians 
who  work  in  this  field  are  women. 
I believe  this  has  certain  effects,  both 
good  and  bad. 

"The  women  have  done  a beautiful 
job.  We  have  many  distinguished 
authors,  practically  all  of  whom  are 
women.  We  have  a few  distinguished 
books,  practically  none  of  which  are 
written  by  men.  But  the  fact  that 
this  world  of  children’s  books  is  con- 
trolled by  women  has,  I believe,  this 
very  definite  effect:  our  books  today 
are  slanted  toward  little  children  and 
girls  to  such  a degree  that  this  world 
of  ours  is  completely  out  of  balance. 

"Let  us  look  at  the  Newberry 
Medal  list  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Every  name  on  it  is  a woman’s  name, 
and  every  book  is  for  girls  or  younger 
children. 

"Here  is  another  list,  sent  out  by 
the  Junior  Literary  Guild,  a list  an- 
nounced as  representative  of  the  best 
writers  in  this  field.  Limiting  it  to 
American  writers,  we  have  fourteen 
women  and  three  men.  (Will  James, 
Charles  J.  Finger  and  Stephen  W. 
Meader.) 

"We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  very  few  men  are  producing 
books  today  in  this  field ; and  that 
these  few  men — the  very  best — are 
writing  books  not  nearly  so  distin- 
guished as  the  women  writers ! 

"Now  I take  it  for  granted  that 
men  have  something  to  say  to  children 
particularly  to  boys.  Indeed,  I suspect 
that  men  have  more  to  say  to  boys 
than  women  have.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  our  weakest  section. 

"In  looking  over  boys’  books,  I am 
continually  amused  as  well  as  aston- 
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ished  by  what  is  said  about  them — by 
women!  No  man,  of  course,  ever  has 
a chance  to  say  anything. 

"It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that 
I would  be  qualified  to  review  and 
criticize  books  written  by  women  for 
older  girls.  I don’t  believe  any  man 
would  feel  himself  so  qualified.  Yet 
every  book  written  by  a man  for  older 
boys  is  first  edited  by  a woman  and 
then  reviewed  and  criticized  by  a 
woman.  Alas,  it  is  almost  never  done 
with  a suitable  sense  of  humility;  in- 
stead, it  is  too  often  done  in  a 
pontifical  manner.” 

I disagree  with  Mr.  Pease  in  a num- 
ber of  respects,  but  I can  see  some 
justification  for  his  charge.  It’s  diffi- 
cult for  a woman  to  understand  boys 
unless  she  has  some  of  her  own,  or 
has  worked  with  them  for  years.  Un- 
fortunately the  lady  reviewers  and 
juvenile  editors  don’t  include  many 
such  women. 

Certainly  the  heavy  emphasis  they 
place  on  cute  books  for  little  tots  is 
out  of  balance. 

There’s  something  dismaying  to  me 
in  the  sight  of  these  most  potent  rulers 
of  the  kingdom  of  children’s  books 
going  into  ecstasies  over  such  literary 
works  as  "Ferdinand  the  Bull”  and 
"Little  Toot.”  There’s  no  doubt  that 
"Ferdinand”  has  briefly  lightened  the 
lives  of  millions — mostly  grown-ups. 
Munroe  Leaf  is  a grand  person  and 
a friend  of  mine.  He  has  imagination 
and  a sense  of  humor.  I don’t  be- 
grudge him  in  the  least  the  fact  that 
he  has  made  more  money  out  of  a 
story  that  took  him  forty  minutes  to 
write  than  I am  likely  to  make  in 
forty  years.  But  I do  venture  to 
doubt  whether  "Ferdinand”  will  have 
a marked  effect  on  the  character  or  the 
literary  taste  of  the  rising  generation. 
(Most  youngsters  I’ve  talked  to  cor- 


dially dislike  Ferdinand  because  he 
seems  to  them  to  be  a "sissy.”) 

Now  take  the  more  recent  case  of 
"Little  Toot.”  It’s  certainly  an  in- 
teresting little  book,  and  it  can  be 
thoroughly  read  and  enjoyed  in  twen- 
ty minutes.  The  drawings,  especially, 
are  full  of  chuckles.  But  when  I 
heard  about  the  colossal  promotional 
stunts  used  to  push  the  sale  of  this 
classic,  I confess  I was  a little  nau- 
seated. The  picture  of  Christopher 
Morley  and  Anne  Carroll  Moore  tour- 
ing New  York  Harbor  on  a berib- 
boned,  tooting  tugboat  seemed  some- 
how to  be  out  of  perspective. 

Coming  back  to  Mr.  Pease  and  his 
crusade — I’m  inclined  to  believe  he  is 
too  pessimistic  about  the  number  of 
men  writing  worthwhile  boys’  books. 
Of  course  his  own  name  belongs  on 
the  list,  and  only  modesty  prevented 
his  saying  so.  But  what  about  Charles 
Boardman  Hawes?  And  why  should 
he  omit  such  old  standbys  as  Hey- 
liger,  Barbour  and  Altsheler?  I’m 
sure  any  one  of  you  could  add  other 
names  to  the  list. 

If  the  current  crop  of  authors  hasn’t 
produced  as  many  great  books  for 
boys  as  the  generation  that  included 
Mark  Twain,  Stevenson  and  Kipling, 
I rather  think  it  must  be  our  own 
fault.  The  rewards  for  the  man  who 
writes  another  "Treasure  Island”  will 
be  big  enough.  Or  perhaps  another 
"Treasure  Island”  isn’t  what  is  needed 
today.  The  next  great  boy  classic  may 
be  an  entirely  different  kind  of  story. 

But  that’s  pure  speculation,  and 
beside  the  point.  The  thing  I’m  driv- 
ing at  is  that  publishers,  reviewers 
and  library  higher-ups  would  be  doing 
American  boys  a real  service  if  they 
offered  more  help  and  encouragement 
to  the  writers  of  he-man  juveniles. 

Boys  have  to  have  heroes.  And 
they  must  be  believable  heroes,  worthy 


of  the  loyalty  of  their  young  follow- 
ers. Sometimes  they’re  athletes  and 
other  living  people.  Sometimes 
they’re  fictional.  But  if  a boy  can’t 
find  a hero  in  books,  he  may  have  to 
turn  to  the  serial  comics  or  the  radio — 
Dick  Tracy,  Flash  Gordon,  the  Lone 
Ranger  or  the  Green  Hornet — which, 

I think  you’ll  agree,  is  something  of 
a shame. 

If  you  follow  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature,  you  may  remember  a 
loud  snort  of  disgust  uttered  by  Robb 
White,  last  August.  As  a winner  of 
the  Herald-Tribune  prize  he  speaks 
with  some  authority,  though  in  this 
case  he  was  simply  trying  to  start  a 
fight.  I won’t  attempt  to  quote  much 
of  his  tirade,  but  here  is  a sample: 

"The  story  itself  should  never  make 
boy  readers  say,  couldn’t 

happen  anywhere  I ever  been,’  and  it 
shouldn’t  let  them  get  the  cockeyed 
idea  that  everything  in  books  is  faked, 
hopped-up,  and  they’ve  been  given 
this  pretty  book  to  show  how  'nice’ 
little  boys  and  girls  act — so  get  some- 
thing out  of  it,  you  ape  . . . 

"But  let  a spot  of  blood,  let  a good 
round  'damn’  appear  in  a kids’  book, 
and  the  A.L.A.  suede-clad  thumb 
goes  down  on  it.  Little  American 
children  shall  not  know  that  life  is 
real  except  from  things  printed  on 
the  sidewalks,  and  what  Pop  says 
when  he  comes  home.” 

That  letter  annoyed  me.  I’ve 
never  found  it  necessary  to  use  swear- 
words in  my  stories,  though  I think 
I’ve  made  some  fairly  grim  characters 
convincing.  It’s  part  of  the  game — 
a test  of  the  writer’s  skill — to  imply 
a.  string  of  frightful  oaths  without 
actually  putting  them  in  print.  And 
certainly  blood  flows  freely  enough 
in  some  of  my  books. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some 
grains  of  truth  in  Robb  White’s  blast. 


I’ll  give  you  a mild  example.  A year 
ago  this  fall,  Margaret  Scoggin  had 
a comprehensive  review  of  books  for 
older  boys  and  girls  in  the  Library 
Journal.  I was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed when  I found  no  mention  of 
my  own  new  book  in  her  article,  be- 
cause the  Journal  has  always  given 
me  more  than  fair  break.  The  book 
was  "T-Model  T o m m y,”  and  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive stories  I’d  written,  from  the 
boys’  angle.  I later  learned  the  rea- 
son for  the  A.L.A.’s  disapproval. 
There  were  gangsters  in  the  story — 
hijackers. 

I think  they  were  a natural  part 
of  a good  trucking  tale,  because  at 
the  time  the  papers  were  full  of  ac- 
counts of  their  depredations.  Every 
truck  driver  I talked  to  was  alarmed 
and  indignant  about  hijacking.  The 
American  Magazine  carried  an  article 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  took  a hand  in 
running  down  some  of  the  robbers. 
I took  care  to  make  the  two  characters 
thoroughly  despicable  rats,  and  their 
career  was  brought  to  a just  end.  How 
any  youngster  could  be  influenced  to- 
ward a life  of  crime  by  reading  that 
story  is  honestly  beyond  me. 

I’m  happy  to  say  that  "T-Model 
Tommy”  has  done  very  well,  with 
or  without  A.L.A.  sanction.  It’s  in 
most  libraries,  but  always  hard  to 
find  on  the  shelves.  I’m  told  it  ranks 
with  "Red  Horse  Hill”  in  popularity, 
and  this  spring  Harcourts  are  bringing 
it  out  in  a dollar  text  edition  for 
class-room  use,  with  some  sizable 
orders  from  schools  already  on  the 
books. 

Please  don’t  think  I am  trying  to 
bring  a blanket  indictment  against  all 
juvenile  editors,  or  all  library  officials. 
In  the  former  group  I can  make  at 
least  one  exception  from  personal  ex- 
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perience.  Elisabeth  Hamilton,  of 
Harcourt,  Brace,  has  been  a staunch 
friend  of  good  books  for  boys 
throughout  the  dozen  or  more  years 
I’ve  known  her. 

Also  let  me  say  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  working  librarians  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  situation  I’ve  outlined. 
In  my  experience,  the  average  school 
or  public  librarian  is  close  enough  to 
boys  to  sympathize  with  their  wants, 
and  is  deeply  grateful  for  every  worth- 
while new  book  she  can  offer  them. 

By  this  time,  one  of  you  is  cer- 
tainly planning  to  ask  me  a question 
that  I may  as  well  answer  right  now. 
It  is:  '"What  can  we  librarians  do 
about  it?” 

You  are  on  the  firing  line.  What 
you  report  and  what  you  ask  for  must 
get  some  consideration  from  the  Gen- 
erals who  plan  strategy  at  School  and 
Library  Headquarters.  If  you  want 
more  and  better  boys’  books  and  do 
enough  talking  about  it — the  idea  will 
eventually  percolate  back  to  the  re- 
viewers and  the  publishing  offices. 
Meanwhile  I realize  that  I’m  just  a 
"voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.” 

Perhaps  I’ve  done  enough  crusad- 
ing for  one  afternoon.  If  you’ll  let 
me.  I’d  like  to  talk  a little  about  my 
own  books  and  what  I’m  trying  to 
accomplish  in  them. 

Frankly,  when  I started  writing, 
20-odd  years  ago,  I had  no  plan  ex- 
cept to  tell  an  interesting  story,  for 
my  own  amusement  and  that  of  a 
purely  hypothetical  boy  audience. 
"The  Black  Buccaneer”  just  grew. 
It  took  several  years  to  write  it,  and 
I never  knew  what  might  happen  in 
the  next  chapter  or  on  the  next  page. 
That  was  part  of  the  fun.  I’ve  learned 
since  that  books  have  to  be  carefully 
outlined  and  plotted  if  they’re  going 
to  be  finished  ahead  of  the  publisher’s 
deadline. 


Back  of  the  second  book,  "Down 
the  Big  River,”  there  was  more  of  an 
idea.  I wanted  to  give  boys  in  the 
Middle  Western  states  a closer  feeling 
of  kinship  with  Pennsylvania  and  the 
other  seaboard  areas  from  which  their 
people  had  come.  So  I took  a family 
west  over  the  Conestoga  Road  and 
down  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburgh,  to 
found  a new  homestead  in  Missouri. 

Out  of  the  research  I did  for 
"Down  the  Big  River”  came  the 
theme  of  another  flatboat  story — 
"Longshanks” — Which  is  built  around 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  boyhood  voyage 
down  river  to  New  Orleans. 

"Red  Horse  Hill”  came  next.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  have  spent  some 
of  my  boyhood  in  New  Hampshire 
in  the  era  just  before  the  automobile. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  own  boys  I 
tried  to  recapture  the  feel  of  a New 
England  farm  in  those  days  when  the 
harness  horse  was  still  kind  on  coun- 
try roads. 

The  following  year  I got  a hanker- 
ing for  blue  water  again,  and  "Away 
to  Sea”  was  the  result.  In  that  book 
my  runaway  hero  escapes  from  a 
slave-ship  and  gets  lost  in  the  Louisi- 
ana wilderness.  The  situation  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  introduce  John 
James  Audubon  and  to  prove  to 
young  readers  that  he  was  a virile, 
flesh-and-blood  person. 

"King  of  the  Hills”  was  my  first 
really  modern  story.  In  it  I had  a 
chance  to  write  about  the  White 
Mountains  in  Winter,  and  to  present 
the  case  for  deer-hunting  with  a 
camera  instead  of  a rifle. 

"Lumberjack,”  like  "Red  Horse 
Hill,”  was  a story  of  my  own  boy- 
hood, set  against  the  same  New 
Hampshire  background. 

It  was  about  that  time,  when  the 
depression  had  dragged  on  for  four 
or  five  years,  and  boys  had  begun  to 
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wonder  if  there  would  ever  be  a 
chance  for  them,  that  I decided  I had 
a job  to  do.  I wanted  every  young- 
ster who  read  a story  of  mine  to  leave 
it  with  the  feeling  that  in  his  own 
head  and  hands  he  held  the  tools  to 
fashion  the  future.  "Trap  Lines 
North”  was  a true  story  of  courage 
and  resourcefulness  in  the  hard,  grim 
life  of  the  Canadian  bush. 

The  short  stories  that  made  up 
"The  Will  to  Win”  published  the 
same  year,  had  a lot  of  the  same  self- 
reliant  spirit  in  them. 

"Who  Rides  in  the  Dark?,”  I ad- 
mit, was  written  for  the  fun  of  it, 
and  because  I thought  juvenile  litera- 
ture needed  one  book  about  stage- 
coach and  tavern  life  a hundred  years 
ago.  Perhaps  because  it  has  an  ele- 
ment of  mystery,  it’s  one  of  my  most 
popular  books. 

Then  came  "T-Model  Tommy,” 
which  I’ve  already  mentioned.  In  it 
I told  a modern  story  of  a youngster 
with  enough  rugged  independence  to 
fight  his  way  out  of  poverty  and  un- 
employment and  make  a place  for 
himself  in  the  trucking  industry.  It’s 
an  up-to-date  version  of  the  American 
pioneer  spirit.  Boys  are  interested  in 
that  story.  They  write  to  me  about 
it,  wanting  to  know  if  it’s  true.  If 
they  ask  you,  you  can  tell  them  that 
most  of  it  really  happened,  right  in 
my  home  town,  over  in  Jersey.  And 
the  boy  I wrote  about  is  running  his 
own  trucking  business  today. 


"Bat,”  the  story  of  a bull  terrier, 
has  a dog  for  its  hero,  but  because 
he’s  brave  and  loyal  I like  to  think 
he,  too,  will  help  some  boy  to  put 
his  ideals  into  action. 

And  now.  I’m  sure  you’ll  be  glad 
to  hear.  I’m  down  to  the  very  last 
book  on  the  list — "Boy  with  a Pack,” 
published  this  fall.  If  I were  asked 
to  name  my  favorite  Meader  book,  I 
think  I’d  choose  this  one.  Not  just 
because  it’s  the  youngest,  but  because 
it  combines  the  theme  of  "doing 
things  under  your  own  power”  with 
an  authentic  period  background — the 
great  westward  migration  of  the 
1830’s. 

You  see  I enjoy  dipping  back  into 
history.  I’m  afraid  I shall  never  be 
content  to  "write  only  of  what  I my- 
self have  lived,”  as  we  authors  are 
so  often  advised.  I have  a perpetual 
yen  to  explore  new  places  and  other 
times.  Perhaps  it’s  a matter  of  con- 
science with  me.  When  a boy’s  read 
more  than  one  of  my  books,  I feel  as 
if  I’d  be  cheating  him  if  each  book 
didn’t  broaden  his  horizon — give  him 
a new  perspective  on  the  American 
scene. 

Remember  those  lines  from  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay.^ — 

"The  world  stands  out  on  either 
side 

No  wider  than  the  mind  is  wide 

And  he  whose  mind  is  pit — the  sky 

Will  cave  in  on  him  by  and  by.” 


* MOTION  PICTURES  AND  THE  LIBRARY 


When  it  was  announced  that  the 
Gratz  High  School  was  to  cooperate 
with  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  in  its  effort  to  determine 
the  motion  picture  habits  of  high 


school  children,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
campaign  to  influence  their  selection 
of  motion  picture  fare,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  library  must  be  equipped 
to  meet  the  demands  of  both  teachers 
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and  students,  and  to  do  what  adver- 
tising it  could  of  the  kind  of  cinema 
entertainment  it  was  desirable  that 
high  school  students  should  patronize. 

In  anticipation  of  some  such  de- 
mands and  due  to  calls  from  the  So- 
cial Studies  Department,  the  library 
had  already  purchased  a number  of 
books  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
motion  picture  appreciation  and  the 
effect  of  motion  pictures  upon  the 
behavior  patterns  of  boys  and  girls. 
These  titles  included  four  volumes  of 
the  ten  Payne  Fund  Studies,  "Motion 
Pictures  and  Youth.”  The  Payne 
Fund  of  New  York  City,  as  early  as 
1929,  made  available  funds  for  the 
scientific  study  of  the  effect  of  mo- 
tion pictures  on  youth.  The  studies 
were  made  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Research  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Social  Values  in  Motion  Pictures, 
now  The  Motion  Picture  Research 
Council.  You  probably  know  these 
titles. 

Motion  Pictures  and  Youth — The 
Payne  Fund  Studies,  W.  W. 
Charters,  Chairman 

Blumer:  Movies  and  Conduct 

Blumer  & Hauser:  Movies,  De- 
linquency and  Crime 

Charters:  Motion  Pictures  and 

Youth 

Cressey  and  Thrasher:  Boys,  Mov- 
ies and  City  Streets 

Dale:  How  to  Appreciate  Motion 
Pictures 

Dysinger  and  Ruckmick:  Emotional 
Responses  of  Children  to  Motion 
Picture  Situation 

Peterson  and  Thurston:  Motion 

Pictures  and  the  Social  Attitudes 
of  Children 

Renshaw  and  Marquis:  Children’s 
Sleep. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  State  De- 


partment of  Education  undertook  a 
project  under  Dr.  Edgar  Dale  to  de- 
termine: whether  movie  habits  could 
be  improved  and  desirable  ideals  and 
attitudes  developed;  whether  an  audi- 
ence for  better  pictures  could  be 
created;  and  whether  the  industry 
would  respond  with  the  featuring  of 
better  pictures,  Gratz  High  School 
again  participated. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  school 
was  the  establishment  of  a class  in 
photoplay  appreciation  using  Dr. 
Dale’s  book  "How  to  Appreciate  Mo- 
tion Pictures”  and  other  material  he 
recommended.  The  library  immedi- 
ately prepared  a set  of  posters  to  ad- 
vertise current  motion  pictures  taken 
from  worthwhile  books.  The  posters 
were  made  up  almost  entirely  of  book 
jackets  from  our  library  books,  ap- 
propriately clipped  and  mounted  on 
frames,  constructed  by  boys  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts  Department.  Each 
frame  held  three  posters,  and  four 
frames  in  all  made  a very  showy  dis- 
play in  the  corridors  of  our  schools. 
In  the  library  these  advertised  books 
were  placed  on  a special  shelf.  Over 
the  shelf  a Bulletin  Board  displayed 
booklists,  annotations,  and  such  ap- 
propriate advertising  matter  as  would 
attract  most  attention. 

This  advertising  material  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  amount  due  to 
the  contacts  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment with  the  publicity  departments 
of  the  various  motion  picture  com- 
panies. It  is  distributed  principally, 
however,  through  the  Motion  Picture 
Distributors  and  Producers  of  Amer- 
ica, 28  W.  Forty-fourth  Street,  New 
York,  much  of  it  free  upon  request, 
or  upon  the  payment  of  a small  sum. 
Exhibits  are  prepared  from  out-stand- 
ing photoplays  from  time  to  time  and 
are  distributed  without  cost  to  any 
school  librarian  who  requests  them. 
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There  are  usually  about  a dozen  of 
these  each  school  year. 

Probably  the  most  useful  of  this 
material  are  the  close-up  photographs 
or  "stills”  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
most  stirring  scenes  from  popular 
photoplays.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
best  pictures  produced  by  Hollywood 
are  those  taken  out  of  books.  This  is 
so  much  "grist  for  the  librarian’s 
mill,”  since  the  "stills”  make  such  fine 
advertising  mediums  for  her  products. 
They  are  sent  out  in  sets  of  a dozen 
8x10  selected  pictures  and  now  cost 
$1  a set.  A list  may  be  secured  upon 
request.  In  our  collection  are  such 
titles  as  "Little  Minister,”  "As  You 
Like  It,”  "Cimarron,”  "The  Captains 
Courageous,”  "Pasteur,”  and  "Tale  of 
Two  Cities.”  In  all,  we  now  have  28 
sets.  The  "stills”  of  "The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper”  came  to  us  at  about  the 
time  of  the  coronation  in  England. 
They  were  mounted  on  cardboard  and 
placed  in  the  large  frames  indicated 
before.  Hanging  in  the  east  corridor 
during  the  week  of  the  coronation 
ceremonies  they  were  a constant  source 
of  interest  and  discussion.  When  not 
in  use  the  "stills”  are  stored  in  Ver- 
tical File  cabinets  for  the  most  part 
alphabetically  by  title.  They  are  most 
frequently  in  circulation  in  the  Eng- 
lish Department.  They  not  only 
enrich  the  lesson,  but  also  serve  as  an 
inducement  toward  further  supple- 
mentary reading.  They  are  frequently 
used  to  "sell”  titles  on  the  collateral 
reading  lists.  The  library  is  constantly 
receiving  requests  for  "movie”  titles 
on  these  lists,  or  something  just  as 
good.  They  motivate  lessons  and  pro- 
vide atmosphere  in  the  teaching  of  the 
History  of  English  Literature.  The 
Eighteenth  Century,  for  instance, 
comes  to  life  in  the  exploits  of  "The 
Scarlet  Pimpernel.”  The  "stills”  are 
borrowed  for  costume  work  by  the 


Art  Department,  and  are  utilized  in 
innumerable  ways  in  the  Social  Studies 
Classes.  Supplementary  lists  of  His- 
torical Fiction  and  Flistorical  Biog- 
raphy have  been  regularly  prepared  in 
the  library.  Here  again  the  "stills”  are 
borrowed  to  illustrate  fiction  and  to 
"sell”  biography.  Dramatic  clubs  bor- 
row the  "stills”  to  use  as  guides  in 
planning  costumes,  stage  groups,  and 
stage  sets.  The  "stills”  of  "Anne  of 
Green  Gables”  were  lent  to  another 
High  School  Library.  The  school  was 
producing  the  play  and  desired  more 
definite  information  on  how  to  dress 
Anne,  the  arrangement  of  her  hair, 
etc. 

I might  also  mention  here  the 
copies  of  Motion  Picture  "stills” 
which  may  be  secured  through  the 
Text  Book  Requisition  List  compiled 
by  The  Board  of  Education  of  Phila- 
delphia. For  those  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia System  these  "stills”  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Photographic  His- 
tory Service,  Apollo  Theatre  Building, 
Hollywood,  California.  They  are 
boxed  in  sets  of  fifteen — 8 x 1 0 
mounted  photographs,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  question  guide.  In  the 
original  sets,  from  Hollywood,  four- 
teen periods  in  history  are  covered, 
ranging  in  theme  from  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian life  to  Modern  Times.  Units  in 
literature  are  in  preparation,  "David 
Copperfield”  having  been  completed. 
Standard  size  glass  lantern  slides, 
made  from  the  "stills”  may  be  pur- 
chased. The  sets  are  compiled  from 
"stills”  from  many  photoplays;  for  in- 
stance, the  set  entitled  "American 
Revolution  and  Organization  of  Gov- 
ernment” comprises  pictures  from  the 
photoplay  "Alexander  Hamilton,” 
produced  by  Warner  Bros.;  "Amer- 
ica,” produced  by  United  Artists;  and 
includes  a photograph  of  the  painting 
"The  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence,”  by  John  Thrumbull, 
which  hangs  in  the  National  Capitol. 
The  Photographic  History  Service 
"stills”  are  filed  by  historical  periods. 
They  circulate,  of  course,  principally 
in  the  History  Department,  an  entire 
series  usually  being  distributed  to  the 
class  before  the  lesson,  to  stimulate  in- 
terest and  imagination,  and  to  serve 
as  a pictorial  background  for  the 
events  that  are  outlined  later.  These 
"stills”  may  also  be  used  in  the  class- 
room on  the  Tran-Lux  screen. 

Distributed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
"stills”  and  equally  valuable  are  the 
series  of  panels,  six  or  eight  in  num- 
ber, and  twenty  by  thirty  inches  in 
size,  illustrating  the  technique  of  the 
making  of  a great  motion  picture,  and 
explaining  and  picturing  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  study  and  meticulous 
research  that  enters  into  the  inception 
and  execution  of  a major  film,  making 
it  a model  of  authenticity  as  well  as 
of  artistry.  In  the  library,  these  panels 
are  re-enforced  back  and  front,  held 
together  with  a double  set  of  fas- 
teners, and  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
tables  during  the  periods  of  the  run 
of  the  picture.  As  the  photoplay  is 
supplanted  by  one  of  new  interest,  the 
panels  are  clipped,  individual  pictures 
mounted,  and  filed  in  the  Vertical 
File,  under  author,  period,  subject  or 
title,  wherever  it  will  be  of  most  use 
to  library  patrons.  The  panels  of 
"Ebb-Tide”  presented  most  excellent 
material,  both  pictorial  and  verbal,  on 
the  life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
The  panels  for  the  technicolor  version 
of  "Tom  Sawyer”  feature  the  life  of 
Mark  Twain.  Where  there  is  suffi- 
cient space,  these  panels  mounted  on 
bulletin  boards  make  excellent  dis- 
plays. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  material 
filed  in  our  pamphlet  boxes,  are  many 
guides  to  the  study  of  a critical  appre- 


ciation of  individual  photoplays.  One 
series  takes  the  form  of  a magazine 
called  "Photoplay  Studies.”  It  is  under 
the  editorship  of  Max  Herxberg.  The 
guides  are  recommended  by  The  Mo- 
tion Picture  Committee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Secondary  Education  and 
are  published  by  Educational  and 
Recreational  Guides,  Inc.  William 
Lewin,  managing  editor.  Each  one  is 
prepared  by  a high  school  teacher,  and 
in  some  cases  as  in  the  guide  to  the 
new  version  of  "Tom  Sawyer”  the 
teacher  has  been  assisted  by  a com- 
mittee of  students.  The  guides  may 
also  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  a book  which  a whole  class 
is  reading.  "Victoria,  the  Great”  and 
"Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  are  but 
two  in  this  series.  Another  guide 
series  has  been  sponsored  by  the  na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
This  group  includes  such  titles  as 
"Great  Expectations,”  "Treasure  Is- 
land,” and  "Little  Minister.”  A very 
helpful  guide  to  "The  Life  of  Pas- 
teur” has  been  prepared  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  and 
still  others  by  Harold  Turney  of  The 
Department  of  Drama,  Los  Angeles 
City  College. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President, 
Will  H.  Hays,  to  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica found  its  way  into  one  of  our 
pamphlet  boxes.  It  is  entitled  "Self 
Regulation  in  the  Motion  Picture  In- 
dustry” and  is  particularly  interesting 
to  us  because  the  first  three  gains  cited 
as  a result  of  "self  regulation”  so 
nearly  correspond  to  the  aims  in  the 
experiments.  They  include:  1 — '"rhe 
development  of  moral  and  artistic 
standards  in  motion  picture  produc- 
tion which  has  vastly  improved  the 
supply  of  popular  entertainment  and 
raised  the  artistic  stature  of  the  screen. 
2 — The  maintenance  of  the  highest 
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possible  advertising  standards,  to  make 
certain  that  pictures  are  properly  ex- 
ploited to  the  proper  audiences,  on 
the  basis  of  non-suggestive  and  honest 
advertising.  3 — The  creation  of  a 
widespread  and  consistent  educational 
campaign,  to  bring  new  audience  ele- 
ments to  the  theatre,  and  to  secure 
support  for  better  pictures.”  It  also 
frankly  states  that  the  aim  of  this 
campaign  is  box  office  success,  of  pic- 
tures heretofore  considered  rather 
above  and  outside  the  field  of  pop- 
ular entertainment.  Mr.  Hays  main- 
tains that  self  discipline  has  not  only 
eliminated  much  that  was  objection- 
able from  the  screen,  but  has  also 
definitely  widened  the  range  of  mo- 
tion picture  entertainment.  As  a proof 
of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
screen  as  a socially  significant  factor 
in  modern  life  he  cites  such  photo- 
plays as  "The  Life  of  Emile  Zola,” 
"Dead  End,”  grim  social  drama  of 
our  w^aterfront  slums;  "They  Won’t 
Forget,”  the  danger  and  tragedy  of 
mass  prejudice,  "They  Gave  Him  a 
Gun,”  a powerful  plea  for  peace,  and 
"The  Devil  Is  a Sissy,”  a drama  of 
underprivileged  children.  Mr.  Hays 
considers  the  educational  activities  of 
the  Association  the  most  important  of 
the  year’s  development.  He  writes, 
"The  preparation  of  the  study  guides, 
the  creation  of  research  exhibits,  the 
increased  demand  for  photographic 
'stills’  the  maga2ine  publicity  in  the 
social  service  and  educational  fields, 
the  whole  unique  educational  process 
must  be  recognized  as  a forerunner  of 
enlightened  social  cooperation  which 
promotes  the  appreciation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  our  great  and  distinctive  pop- 
ular arts.”  I think  we  can  agree  with 
him  that  much  has  been  done,  that 
the  Motion  Picture  Producers  are  co- 
operating for  better  pictures,  but  we 


know  that  much  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished. 

Some  time  ago  we  discovered  that 
the  Logan  Square  Library  was  dis- 
tributing book  marks,  printed  book- 
lists, to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  first  run  pictures,  as  they  made 
their  appearance  at  the  mid-city 
theatres.  We  requested,  and  were  sent, 
at  regular  intervals,  a quantity  of 
these  marks.  Such  titles  as  could  be 
obtained  in  our  school  library  were 
checked.  We  found  that  these  lists 
not  only  relieved  pressure  on  one 
book,  but  also  induced  reading  in 
many  fields;  placing  other  books  by 
the  same  author,  books  within  the 
same  historical  period,  biography  and 
travel  in  circulation. 

As  a result  of  the  activities  in  the 
school,  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
Warner  Bros,  for  a member  of  the 
staflF  of  the  school  paper  to  see  the 
first  run  pictures  and  to  write  criti- 
cisms of  them.  Of  course,  the  school 
reserved  the  right  to  refrain  from 
printing  any  reviews  of  pictures  con- 
sidered undesirable.  The  student  who 
inaugurated  this  column  "Minute 
Movies”  happened  to  be  the  president 
of  the  Library  Aides.  Her  reviews 
were,  therefore,  clipped  from  the 
"Spotlight”  and  entered  into  the  li- 
brary Scrapbook.  Since  the  Scrapbook 
attracts  a great  deal  of  attention,  an- 
other link  was  forged  between  the 
library  and  the  experiment  for  induc- 
ing greater  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  Motion  Picture  fare. 

Beside  the  class  in  Motion  Picture 
Appreciation,  we  have  in  the  school  a 
Motion  Picture  Club.  In  connection 
with  its  discussion  of  pictures,  the 
club  gave  much  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a score  card  which  it  considers 
the  most  inclusive  and  one  of  the  very 
best  in  the  country.  Anyone  enough 
interested  might  make  the  necessary 
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omparisons  to  back  up  this  statement. 
The  club  was  ambitious  enough  to 
undertake  the  writing  of  a scenario 
and  the  producing  of  a picture.  As 
an  aid  to  this  group  the  library  joined 
the  Amateur  Cinema  League.  Per- 
tinent pamphlets  dealing  with  the 
techniques  of  lighting  and  color,  and 
pamphlets  explaining  the  art  of  sce- 
nario writing  are  now  received  regu- 
larly. Such  telling  titles  as  "Film 
Plans  and  Script”  "Scenarios  Ready  to 
Film”  and  "Cine  Travel  Plans”  de- 
light the  hearts,  but  trouble  the  heads 
of  our  amateur  photographers.  Through 
the  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodicals 
many  excellent  articles  on  Motion  Pic- 
ture Clubs,  especially  in  the  Library 
Journal  and  English  Journal,  may  be 
located.  Reprints  may  frequently  be 
obtained.  "The  Business  of  Running 
a Fligh  School  Movie  Club”  by  Wil- 
liam Lewin  reprinted  from  the  Eng- 
lish Journal  deserves  mention  here. 

Our  membership  also  entitles  us  to 
Mouie  Makers,  the  magazine  of  the 
Am.ateur  Cinema  League.  This  mag- 
azine is  in  great  demand  by  hobbyists. 
It  emphasizes  the  work  of  the  Ama- 
teur Cino  Clubs,  gives  good  advice  on 
such  subjects  as  nature  work,  high 
lights  and  shadows,  home  made  cino 
devices,  cino  reports  of  real  life,  and 
many  other  phases  of  the  work  puz- 
zling to  amateurs.  The  club  made 
much  use  of  the  pamphlets  and  mag- 
azine in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
development. 

The  school  now  has  a motion  pic- 
ture machine  and  is  experimenting 
with  pictures  of  school  activities;  foot- 
ball, basketball,  teas,  receptions, 
proms,  and  commencement  activities. 

The  problem  of  movie  magazines 
has  interested  us  for  some  time.  One 
of  the  best  magazines,  although  un- 
pretentious in  its  make-up,  formerly 
received  regularly  in  the  library,  but 


now  discontinued,  was  called  The 
Motion  Picture  and  the  Family.  It 
contained  comment  on  current  films 
written  by  librarians,  teachers,  and 
community  leaders.  It  stressed  lessons 
from  the  movies,  the  finer  points  that 
make  movies  commendable,  and  book- 
lists in  connection  with  films.  A col- 
umn entitled  "Grist  for  the  Librarian’s 
Mill”  indicated  the  many  tie-ups  be- 
tween the  library  and  photoplays.  It 
printed  regularly  three  or  four  book- 
lists, prepared  by  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library.  It  was  interesting  to  compare 
these  lists  with  those  sent  us  by  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  I under- 
stand this  magazine  is  to  be  repub- 
lished if  funds  are  available. 

In  the  hope  of  substituting  a worth- 
while periodical  for  the  many  sensa- 
tional books  on  the  stands  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  persuaded  to  subscribe 
to  Cinema  Arts,  a beautiful  and  artis- 
tic magazine  of  the  size  and  make-up 
of  Vogue  or  Fortune.  It  was  con- 
stantly in  use  by  our  students,  but 
alas  for  our  high  hopes,  we  received 
but  one  issue.  Upon  writing  for  an 
explanation,  we  were  informed  that 
the  company  was  in  the  process  of 
reorganization.  The  reorganization 
must  still  be  going  on,  for  we  have 
heard  no  more  of  our  "Five  Dollar 
Magazine.”  Would  that  there  were  a 
Movie  Magazine  comparable  in  quality 
to  Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  laments 
Charles  Allen  Smart  in  his  book 
"R.  F.  D.”  Magazines  that  might  be 
useful  are  The  Educational  Screen, 
Chicago,  $2  a year,  the  official  organ 
of  The  Department  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion of  the  N.  E.  A. ; Books  and 
Filins,  Cleveland,  $1,  a monthly  pub- 
lication devoted  to  book-film  coopera- 
tion, in  which  the  publicity  manager 
of  The  Cleveland  Public  Library  sug- 
gests ways  to  coordinate  books  with 
films;  and  The  National  Board  oj 
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Rcvietv  Magazine,  New  York,  $2,  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  better 
taste  in  photoplays.  Monthly  lists  of 
the  best  films  are  published  in  the 
Wilson  Bulletin,  The  Library  ]ournal 
and  the  Publishers’  Weekly.  The  Mo- 
tion Picture  Review  Digest  publishes 
twenty-five  entries  for  each  film  from 
various  reviewing  organizations.  The 
Educational  Fibri  Catalog  helps 
schools  in  selecting  the  latest  and  best 
films.  The  films  are  listed  by  subject, 
evaluated  and  graded.  The  latter 
magazines,  with  the  exception  of  The 
Wilson  Bulletin,  are  expensive.  To 
most  school  libraries  the  prices  are 
prohibitive. 

Not  all  material  received  in  the 
library  is  worthwhile.  There  appears 
monthly  a list  of  selected  motion  pic- 
tures, evaluation  of  current  films  by 
West  Coast  and  East  Coast  Preview 
Committees  and  the  Preview  Board  of 
Musical  Films.  We  feel  that  this 
pamphlet  while  it  does  group  “Best 
Films,”  “Social  Drama,”  “Adventure,” 
etc.,  is  of  little  value  in  helping  stu- 
dents to  discriminate  among  pictures 
since  it  seems  to  include  practically 
everything  produced  during  the,  month. 

We  also  receive  a large  circular  sent 
out  in  advance  of  each  picture,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  showing  the  stars, 
attractively  garbed,  and  hinting  at  the 
dangers  and  mysteries  in  the  picture. 
In  the  center  are  about  a half  dozen 
questions  designed  to  impress  one  with 
the  educational  value  of  the  photo- 
play. For  instance  for  the  play  “Test 
Pilot”  the  questions  were;  1 — “What 
contribution  do  test  pilots  make  to 
science.^”  2 — “In  what  way  is  test  fly- 
ing more  dangerous  than  the  work  of 
commercial  pilots?”  3 — “How  many 
types  of  planes  do  you  recognize  in 
the  picture?”  4 — “What  important 
place  does  the  mechanic  have  in  the 
work  of  the  test  pilot?”  5 — “Super- 


stition is  as  old  as  man,  and  aviation 
as  new  as  tomorrow.  What  part  does 
superstitution  play  among  aviators?” 
and  so  on.  All  very  pertinent  thought 
provoking,  valuable  as  topics  in  Eng- 
lish work,  perhaps,  exciting  to  boys 
who  are  aviation  fans,  but  whether 
the  picture  has  real  value  according  to 
the  precepts  laid  down  by  a rating 
chart  is  quite  another  matter. 

A splendid  bibliography  of  Motion 
Pictures  material  has  been  prepared  by 
May  E.  Townes  of  Teachers  College 
Fibrary,  Columbia  University.  This 
pamphlet  will  be  valuable  in  any  li- 
brary and  some  librarians  will  want  to 
send  for  many  of  the  lists  indicating 
sources  of  free  material.  We  also  rec- 
ommend “Motion  Picture  Arts — A 
Reading  Guide  to  the  Cinema”  of  the 
“Art  Booklist  Series”  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Library  in  Baltimore,  an  an- 
notated list  of  22  books  on  Film  Art. 
It  is  strikingly  illustrated  and  accord- 
ing to  Maxine  Block  it  is  of  value  in 
stimulating  book  circulation.  The  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Review  of  Motion 
Pictures,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
publishes  annually  a list  of  best  films 
of  the  year,  and  also  monthly  pam- 
phlets telling  what  other  schools  are 
doing.  It  also  conducts  contests  which 
students  might  be  interested  to  enter. 
The  Educational  and  Recreational 
Guides,  1501  Broadway,  New  York, 
publishes  a good  list  of  books  on 
Amateur  Movie  Making.  The  “Film 
Index,”  the  bibliography  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Writers  Project  of  the 
W.P.A.,  is  the  most  ambitious  project 
of  its  kind  in  Motion  Pictures.  There 
are  at  least  9000  books  and  magazine 
references.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
publishers  now  and  will  sell  for  $10. 
Since  we  are  all  so  well  aware  of  the 
important  part  the  library  plays  in  the 
circulation  of  books  transferred  to  the 
screen,  and  the  circulation  of  the  many 
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related  books,  and  in  a school  library 
the  circulation  of  the  great  amount  of 
ephemeral  material  as  well,  it  would 
seem  necessary  that  the  progressive 
librarian  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest 
developments  in  film  fare  in  order  to 
contribute  her  part  toward  attaining 
the  goals  set  by  National  Council  and 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Education. 

According  to  Dr.  Hoffman,  head  of 
the  English  Department  of  the  Gratz 
High  School,  who  appraised  the 
effects  of  the  activities  of  the  school, 
the  projects  brought  about  the  follow- 
ing results: 

1.  Developed  reading  interest. 

2.  Improved  motion  picture  tastes 
and  judgments. 

3.  Improved  pupil-teacher  relation- 
ships. 

4.  Created  an  audience  for  better 
pictures  and  encouraged  the 
showing  of  better  pictures  by 
the  industry. 

5.  Improved  social  attitudes  to- 
wards foreigners,  war,  tem- 
perance, style  in  dress. 

6.  Helped  to  motivate  the  work  in 
speech,  music,  art,  literature, 
and  social  studies. 


7.  Developed  valuable  discussion 
activities  through  such  questions 
as,  "Is  the  picture  true  to  life?” 
"Does  it  have  artistic  value?” 
"Is  it  a social  or  moral  force?” 

8.  Aroused  new  interest  in  awards 
for  directing  and  acting,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  student 
choice  of  motion  pictures  with- 
out destroying  their  entertain- 
ment value. 

9.  Provided  an  opportunity  to  urge 
upon  neighborhood  theaters  ap- 
propriate surrounding  programs 
and  "shorts”  and  has  made  them 
conscious  of  a new  critical  au- 
dience.” 

"We  feel  that  the  work  has  gone 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,”  writes 
Dr.  Hoffman,  "and  that  every  high 
school,  and  I should  add,  every 
school  library,  should  engage  in  sev- 
eral phases  of  motion  picture  educa- 
tion as  a part  of  training  for  leisure 
and  citizenship,  as  well  as  to  tie  up 
the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
with  present  and  future  experiences. 
Teachers,  pupils  (and  the  librarian) 
alike  have  found  the  work  fascinat- 
ing and  of  educational  value.” 


PICTURE  FILE  MATERIAL:  A BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SOURCES 


The  following  list  was  compiled  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  School 
Librarians.  It  is  composed  of  sources 
of  free  and  inexpensive  materials  suit- 
able for  use  in  a school  library  picture 
file.  The  list  is  by  no  means  com- 
prehensive. It  has  been  our  aim  to 
include  items  which  supplement  class- 
room work  and  which  can  be  secured 
at  little  or  no  cost.  The  bibliography, 
together  with  the  samples,  price  lists, 
and  catalogs  which  have  been  pro- 
cured, is  on  file  in  the  Extension  De- 


partment at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  it 
is  available  to  all  librarians  and  teach- 
ers of  the  state. 

The  symbols  opposite  the  various 
items  on  the  lists  indicate  the  follow- 
ing: 

S — Samples  on  file  in  the  Extension 
Division,  Pa.  State  Library. 

PL — Price  List  on  file  in  the  Exten- 
sion Division,  Pa.  State  Li- 
brary. 

C — Catalog  on  file  in  the  Extension 
Division,  Pa.  State  Library. 
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L — Lists  on  file  in  the  Extension 
Division,  Pa.  State  Library. 

It  is  our  aim  to  make  additions  to 
the  list  as  new  sources  come  to  our 
attention.  We  welcome  suggestions 
from  other  librarians  and  teachers. 
Picture  File  Committee 
Pennsylvania  Council  of 
School  Librarians 
Jane  Gray 

Dorothy  Bender  Nystrom 
Edith  Rohrer 
Kathryn  L.  Witmer,  Chr. 
S Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
Room  701,  Pier  2,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

The  company  offers  free  an  at- 
tractive folder  "Alaska  Thru  Sun 
Glasses”  which  contains  a "Good- 
Natured  Map  of  Alaska”  in  color, 
8 X 101/2. 

American  Education  Press, 
Inc.,  400  S.  Front  St.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

English  outline  maps  are  avail- 
able in  the  following  sets: 

30  maps  of  Short  Story  Trails 
of  U.  S. 

30  maps  of  Land  of  the  Poets. 
30  maps  of  Europe’s  Storyland. 
30  sheets  on  which  are  printed 
eight  maps,  one  each  for 
Idylls  of  the  King, 
America’s  Literary  Cen- 
ter, Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Tournament  Fields  of 
Ivanhoe,  Westminster 
Abbey,  Ship  Ye  Hispa- 
niola, Old  London,  and 
Old  Paris. 

30c  per  set,  plus  3c  postage. 

American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, 919  17th  St,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Publishes  a portfolio  of  tree  pic- 
tures at  |1. 

PL  American  Jersey  Cattle 


Club,  851  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

List  of  materials  available  to  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  includes  free  materials 
and  inexpensive  data. 

S American  Museum  of  Nat- 
PL  URAL  History,  77th  St.  and 
Central  Park  West,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  museum  furnishes  photo- 
graphs and  prints  from  125,000 
negatives  illustrating  zoology,  bot- 
any, geology,  anthropology,  and 
paleontology,  at  prices  from  7 cents. 

Art  Education  Press,  See 
Brown-Robertson  Company. 

C Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Color  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings  at  5c  each;  black  and 
white  reproductions  at  3c  each. 
Both  are  post  card  size. 

S Artext  Prints,  Inc.  (Art  Ex- 
PL  tension  Press) , Westport,  Conn. 

Color  reproductions  of  great 
paintings,  statuary,  and  architecture: 
Artext  prints  (8x10)  are  50c; 
Artext  Juniors  (3x4)  are  2c; 
black  and  white  miniatures,  Ic. 

S Associated  British  and  Irish 
Railways,  Inc.,  9 Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York. 

Illustrated  booklets  on  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Free. 

L Audubon  Society,  1974  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 

50  colored  bird  pictures  in  the 
following  sets  at  $1: 

No.  1 — Winter  Birds 
No.  2 — Spring  Birds 
No.  3 — Summer  Birds 
L Beaty,  Naomi,  23 1 S.  Chan- 
cellor St.,  Newton,  Pa. 

132  attractive  photographs  (3V2 
x5V2)-  Fifty  were  collected  for 
teachers  of  history  and  Latin,  others 
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suitable  for  geography.  Snapshot 
size,  10c  each;  post  cards,  12c  each. 

S Bonham,  Martha  E.,  2642 

PL  Idlewood  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Photographs  of  English  life,  lit- 
erature, and  history  in  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  4x5  to  11x14. 
Smallest  prints,  12c  each.  Mounted 
and  unmounted  available. 

PL  Bowker,  R.  R.  Company,  62 
W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Attractive  maps  for  $2  each. 

Brazilian-American  Coffee 
Promotion  Commission,  1 1 
Water  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Valuable  pictures  of  coffee:  its 
growth,  preparation  for  market  and 
its  distribution.  Free. 

C Brown,  George  P.  and  Com- 
pany, 38  Lovett  St.,  Beverly, 
Mass. 

Publish  pictures  51/2x8,  in  lots 
of  20  or  more  at  H/2C  each;  larger 
pictures  at  4c  to  30c  each;  minia- 
tures at  Ic  each.  Classified  catalog 
and  two  sample  pictures  sent  for  6c. 

PL  Brown-Robertson  Press  (Art 
Education  Press),  35  W.  34th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Good  material  for  the  art  instruc- 
tor and  the  art  student,  including 
photographs  and  color  prints  of 
paintings,  statuary  and  architecture. 

"Day  Historic  Designs”  (4x5) 
are  full  color  prints  of  decorative 
textiles,  pottery  and  basketry  from 
American  museums,  etc.,  at  5c  each. 

"Black  and  White  Prints”  (4  x 6) 
are  available  at  Ic  each  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  colonial  architec- 
ture, colonial  interiors,  colonial  fur- 
niture, painting,  life  of  Washing- 
ton. 

"Color  Miniatures”  (31/2^  "^V2) 
consists  of  270  full  color  prints  of 
famous  paintings,  at  Ic  each. 


S Clayton  Remedy  Company, 

1808  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111. 

21  dog  portraits  (9V^x6%). 
Free. 

S Church  and  Dwight  Com- 

pany, 70  Pine  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Two  series  (No.  9 and  10)  of 
miniature  bird  cards  (3x1%). 
Fifteen  in  each  series. 

S CoLORTEXT  Publications,  Inc., 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111. 

Story  maps  of  Spain,  France,  Ire- 
land, Brittania,  England,  Scotland, 
Mexico  (13%  X at  35c  each  or 
3 for  $1. 

All  kinds  of  American  and  for- 
eign pictorial  maps  of  countries, 
regions,  states  and  cities. 

S Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclo- 
pedia (F.  E.  Compton  Co.), 
1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Sets  of  pictures  about  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  American  Colonies, 
Clothing,  Coal  and  Iron,  Commerce, 
Farm  and  City,  Food,  Greece  and 
Rome,  Holidays,  Holland,  Hot  and 
Cold  Lands,  American  Indians, 
Prehistoric  Man,  Switzerland, 
T r a d e.  Transportation  (Land), 
Transportation  (Water  and  Air) . 
Each  set  contains  twelve  plates 
(9x11).  Includes  a study  booklet 
for  each  unit  and  a general  index  to 
ail  pictures. 

Copeland  Company,  639  Ly- 
caste  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Free  manual  which  contains  charts 
of  refrigerating  cycle. 

L Curtis  and  Cameron,  221 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publishers  of  the  well-known  and 
excellent  reproductions  the  Copley 
prints.  Prices  range  from  75c  for 
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a sepia  print  (4x5)  to  $16.50  for 
a print  (16x20),  hand  colored. 
Catalog  of  prints,  25  c. 

Davis  Press,  Inc.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Portfolios  and  packets  of  design. 
Catalog  on  request. 

PL  Dodson,  Joseph  H.  Inc.,  Kan- 
kakee, 111. 

Mumford  pictures  of  birds,  ani- 
mals, plants,  insects,  fruit,  fish, 
shells,  minerals,  and  trees.  In  color 
(7  X 9)  at  3c  each,  no  orders  ac- 
cepted for  less  than  15,  with  lower 
prices  for  quantity  orders. 

S Elson  Company,  Inc.,  Locust 
St,  Belmont,  Mass. 

C "Elson  Prints”  are  photogravures 
(51/2x8)  at  20c  each. 

Miniatures  (3V4x4)  at  5c  each. 

Pictures  studies  at  10c  each. 

S Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

L Publishers  of  Essex  Institute  sub- 
jects in  post  cards  (colored)  3 for 
10c.  Architectural  postals  in  helio- 
type at  5 c each. 

S Fairbairn  Publishers,  Wald- 

L wick,  N.  J. 

Five  folios  of  12  plates  each 
(7x10),  at  $1  each:  "Interpreta- 
tive Costume  Design,”  "The  Ori- 
ent,” "The  Age  of  Chivalry,’ 
"American  Costume,”  "Renaissance 
and  Elizabethan  Costume.” 

"Design  in  Dark  and  Light”  con- 
sists of  3 folios  of  16  plates  each 
(9x12)  at  $2  each:  "Trees,” 

"Birds,”  "Flowers  and  Fruit.” 

"Familiar  Trees” — 12  plates  (8/2 
X 11)— $2. 

"Health  Poster  Alphabet”— 26 
plates  in  color  (6x9) — $1. 

Sixty  outline  pictures  (6  x 9)  at 
50c. 

Other  publications  suitable  for 
elementary  purposes. 


PL  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Roosevelt  Road  and 
Field  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Issues  set  of  post  cards  illus- 
trating in  photogravure  the  subjects 
represented  in  the  museum’s  ex- 
hibits. The  sets  (6  to  30  cards 
each)  cost  from  10c  to  50c  each. 

First  National  Pictures,  321 
W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stills  are  available  at  10c  each. 

S Friendship  Press,  150  Fifth 

C Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publish  sets  of  Teaching  Pictures 
(8  pictures,  11x14)  as  follows: 
Rural  Life  Around  the  World, 
China,  American  Indians,  at  50c 
each. 

Primary  Picture  Stories  (6  pic- 
tures in  each  set,  at  25c  each)  : 
Alaska  (Colored),  Italy,  Latin 
America,  Little  Neighbors,  Playing 
Together,  Young  Americans. 

S German  Railroads,  Informa- 
tion Office,  665  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Offer  a number  of  attractive  post- 
ers of  Germany  free  of  charge. 

Hammermill  Paper  Company, 
Educational  Dept.,  Erie,  Pa. 

"Teachers’  packet  of  material  on 
paper  making,  including  an  illus- 
trated folder,  samples  of  paper,  etc., 
can  be  secured  by  sending  15c  in 
stamps  or  coin. 

PL  Haynes  Picture  Shops,  Inc., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Photographs,  post  cards  and 
slides  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

S Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
156th  St.  West  of  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Illustrated  leaflets  of  art  objects, 
gratis. 

PL  Photographic  illustrations  of  Span- 
ish dress,  10  for  25c. 
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Color  reproductions  of  art  objects 
on  9x  12  mounts,  at  50c  each. 

S Informative  Classroom  Pic- 
ture Association,  48  North 
Division,  Avenue,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Excellent  units  of  teaching  pic- 
tures in  black  and  white  on  the 
following  subjects:  Christmas  in 
Many  Lands,  Early  Civilization,  In- 
dian Life  Knighthood,  Life  in 
Colonial  America,  Pioneer  Days, 
The  Farm,  Transportation,  Clothing 
and  Textiles,  Home  and  Community 
Life.  Each  unit  consists  of  20  pic- 
tures (8I/2X  11),  at  $1.95  each  plus 
postage. 

Also  available  in  film  and  minia- 
ture slides. 

S Italian  Tourist  Information 
Office,  626  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Attractively  illustrated  booklets  of 
scenes  in  Italy. 

Knight,  B.  B.  and  R.  Corpora- 
tion, Providence,  R.  I. 

Educational  cards  on  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth.  16  cards  (4x7), 
at  50c. 

S Longmans  Breen  and  Com- 
pany, 114  5th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Historical  illustrations  of  the  ar- 
chitecture, costumes,  occupations, 
amusements,  etc.  of  countries  from 
the  11th  to  the  15th  centuries.  12 
plates  per  set  (9V4XIII/2) 
$1.50  each. 

S Luray  Caverns  Corporation, 
Luray,  Va. 

An  attractive  booklet  entitled 
"The  Beautiful  Caverns  of  Luray.” 
Free. 

L McKay,  David,  604-608  South 
Washington  Square,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sets  of  illustrations  from  Tales  of 


Shakespeare,  Robin  Hood,  Ivanhoe, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  etc.,  at  $1  each. 

S McKinlay  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1021  Filbert  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Illustrated  historical  topics  in- 
tended primarily  for  notebook  use: 
Ancient,  medieval,  modern,  and 
American  history.  Single  topics  (4 
pages)  2I/2C.  Each  series  contains 
28  or  more  topics. 

C Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  5th  Ave.  and  82d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Photographs  (4x5)  Gray,  10c; 
Sepia,  15c.  (8x10)  Gray,  35c; 

Sepia,  40c. 

Photographic  postcards,  5c. 

S Mitchell,  A.,  326  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sets  (24)  of  postal  cards  of  wild 
flowers,  at  25c  each.  In  quantities 
of  100  sets,  15c  each. 

Motion  Picture  Producers 
and  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  28  W.  44th  St., 
New  York. 

Motion  picture  stills  at  $1  per 
set. 

Sheets  of  pictures  from  educa- 
tional films.  Free. 

L Mount  Wilson  Observatory, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Photographs  of  the  stars,  planets, 
comets,  etc.  (8x10),  at  50c. 

PL  National  Geographic  Society, 
16th  and  M.  Sts.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Separate  color  sheets  from  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  96 
sheets  for  50c. 

Ten  numbers  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  of  recent 
years  for  $1. 

S New  Method  Book  Bindery, 

L Inc.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
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Picture  collections  containing 
seven  or  more  pictures  of  scenes 
from  about  25  juvenile  books,  at 
$1  per  set. 

PL  New  York  Sunday  School 
Commission,  Inc.,  4l6  La- 
fayette St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bible  Art  miniature  pictures  of 
the  Life  of  Christ  (3^4  ^ 3%),  20c 
per  dozen. 

Color  prints  (6x9),  at  3c  each 
for  ten  or  more. 

S Nystrom,  a.  J.  and  Company, 
3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Eight  sets  of  geographical  pic- 
tures in  sepia,  two  on  a sheet  (§1/2 
X 11)  ; package  of  64  pictures,  75c 
plus  postage.  Subjects:  British 

Isles,  North  America,  South  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  Australia,  Asia,  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Europe. 

S Owen,  F.  A.  Publishing  Com- 

C PANY,  Danesville,  New  York. 

Color  Prints  of  famous  paintings: 
81/2x81/2,  at  30c  each;  3l^x4l/2, 
at  2c  each.  Colors  are  well  repro- 
duced. Large  pictures  are  well 
mounted  on  a heavy  mat. 

S Palmer  Company,  120  Boyls- 
ton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Prints  of  famous  paintings:  3I/2 
X41/2;  8x10. 

Thirty  pictures  (10x12),  illus- 
trating Hiawatha,  made  from  real 
photographs  of  Indians,  at  $2. 

Visual  aids  for  general  science 
illustrating  the  telephone,  steam 
engine,  etc. 

S Perry  Pictures  Company, 
Malden,  Mass. 

C Black  and  white  and  sepia  pic- 
tures of  paintings,  sculpture,  build- 
ings, historical  events,  famous  places 
and  people  available.  3 x 3^/2,  at 
Ic;  5/2^8,  at  2c;  10x12,  at  10c. 

Catalog  of  prints,  15c. 

Animal,  bird,  flower,  fruit,  and 


mineral  pictures  in  natural  color 
(7x9),  at  3c  each. 

S Photo  Art  House,  844  North 
Plankinton  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Unit  of  cards  containing  pictures 
and  descriptive  literature  on  Japan 
(58  cards).  Transportation  (67 
cards).  Coal  Mining  (56  cards), 
and  U.  S.  Northern  Interior  (74 
cards),  $1  per  unit,  plus  postage. 

PL  Photographic  History  Serv- 
ice, 55441/2  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Photographic  units  (8x10)  each 
made  from  outstanding  motion  pic- 
ture stills  on  historical  subjects, 
English  literature,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

PL  Reynolds,  B.  S.,  918  D.  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sets  of  post  cards  of  Washington, 
Mt.  Vernon,  the  government  build- 
ings, and  the  Library  of  Congress; 
18  to  30  cards  in  a set  for  30c. 

S United  States  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Pictures  of  and  descriptive  litera- 
ture about  trees. 

S United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Five  publications  including  plates 
of  cloud  forms,  climactic  charts, 
weather  maps,  etc.,  for  15c. 

University  Museum,  33d  and 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Greek  and  Roman  Life:  Post- 
cards, at  Ic  each — 25  subjects; 
Photographs,  at  5c  each — 18  sub- 
jects. 

Babylonian  Life:  Postcards,  at  Ic 
each — 17  subjects;  Photographs,  at 
5c  each — 12  subjects. 

Egyptian  Life:  Postcards,  at  Ic 
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each — 16  subjects;  Photographs,  at 
5c  each — 1 1 subjects. 

Eskimo  Life;  Photographs,  at  5c 
each — 4 subjects. 

Civilization  Discovered  by  Pizarro 
and  Cortez:  Postcards,  at  Ic  each — 
12  subjects;  Photographs,  at  5c 
each — 20  subjects. 

American  Indian  Life:  Postcards, 
at  Ic  each — 3 subjects;  Photo- 
graphs, at  5c  each — 6 subjects. 

University  Press,  1066  U.  P. 
Station,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Units  of  pictures  in  sharp  black 
and  white  mounted  on  heavy  board 
paper  (81/2x11):  Safety,  the  Coal 
Industry,  The  Dairy,  Before  the 
Railroad.  Other  sets  in  preparation. 
21  to  24  pictures  in  a set,  at  $1.95. 

S University  Prints,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Prints  of  famous  paintings,  fur- 
niture, the  Aeneid,  musical  instru- 


ments, English  history,  etc.  (5/2 
x8).  Prices  range  from  II/2C  to  $4. 

S University  Society,  486  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C Young  Folk’s  Treasure  Chest  of 
400  pictures,  at  $3,  contains  mate- 
rial for  mythology,  history,  geog- 
raphy, etc. 

PL  Westermann,  B.  Inc.,  20  West 
48th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lithographed  and  hand-colored 
postcards  of  France  and  Sweden 
(51/2  X 31/2)  at  10c  each. 

C Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, Museum  Extension  Proj- 
ect, 46  N.  Cameron  St.,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Costume  plates  (8I/2XII)  illus- 
trating European,  American,  Asiatic 
costume  well  known  stories,  Indian, 
ceremonial  and  military  costumes, 
as  well  as  other  valuable  visual  aids. 
Free  to  public  schools,  except  for 
postage. 
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SOME  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
1939 

Miss  Margaret  Alexander,  Young  People’s  Librarian 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Goudge, 

Goudge, 

Hudson, 


NOVELS 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  B.  S Song  of  years  Appleton-Century  ...$2.50 

Blnns,  Archie  The  Land  Is  bright  Scribner  2.50 

Buck,  Pearl  The  patriot  Day  2.00 

Davis,  C.  B Nebraska  coast  Farrar  2.50 

Forester,  C.  S Flying  colors  Little  2.00 

Slzabeth  The  middle  \vlndow  Coward-McCann  ....  2.50 

Elizabeth  Sister  of  the  angels  Coward-McCann  ....  1.50 

W.  H Tales  of  the  pampas;  ed.  by  Di 

Wasson  Knopf  2.00 

Jennings,  J.  E Next  to  valour  Macmillan  2.75 

Pease,  Howard  Long  wharf  Dodd  2.00 

Playfair,  B.  S Puller  at  Harvard  Houghton  2.00 

Rubicam,  H.  C Pueblo  Jones  Knopf  2.00 

Skidmore,  Hubert  River  rising!  Doubleday  2.00 

Spencer,  Cornelia  Three  sisters  John  Day  2.00 

Stackpole,  E.  A Mutiny  at  midnight  Morrow  2.00 

Thane,  Elswyth  Tryst  Harcourt  2.50 

Thornton-Cook,  Elsie  Justly  dear  Scribner  2.50 

Tunis,  J.  R The  Duke  decides  Harcourt  2.00 

Whltehorne,  Earl  Supercargo  Funk  2.50 

Wodehouse,  P.  G Uncle  Fred  in  the  springtime  ..Doubleday  2.00 

VOCATIONS 

Bianco,  Margery  Other  people’s  houses  

Boylston,  H.  D Sue  Barton,  rural  nurse  .... 

Bugbee,  Emma  Peggy  covers  London  

De  Leeuw,  Adele  Doll  cottage  

Lansing,  E.  H Sky  service  

Provlnes,  M.  V Bright  heritage  

Worthington,  May  Sally  and  her  kitchens  

AVIATION 


Corrigan.  Douglas  That’s  my  story 

Fraser,  O.  C Heroes  of  the  ai 

Langeswlesche,  Wolfgang  . . . I’ll  take  the  hlgl 


BIOGRAPHY 


Perber,  Edna  A peculiar  treasure  . . 

Goodman,  Benny  David  The  kingdom  of  swing 

HoSmanova,  C A girl  who  would  be  q 


Pinkerton,  K.  S Wilderness  wife  

Putnam,  G.  P Soaring  wings  

Robinson,  M.  L Runner  of  the  mountain 

Train,  Arthur  My  day  in  court  


POLITICS  AND  HISTORY 
Beard,  C.  A America  in  midpassage  . . . 


Katsunorl,  Tamai  Wheat  and  soldiers 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Maule,  Frances  The  road  to  anywhere 


Montague,  S. 


Van  Metre, 


T.  W Trains,  tracks  and  travels; 

edition  

Stote,  Dorothy  Men  too  wear  clothes  

**The  frank  treatment  of  the  subject  of  sex  may  limit  its  use  in  some  communities. 


Viking  

. 2.00 

Little  

. 2.00 

Dodd  

. 2.00 

Macmillan  

. 2.00 

Crowell  

. 1.75 

Longmans  

. 2.00 

Dodd  

. 2.00 

Random  

. 2.00 

Dutton  

. 1.50 

Crowell  

. 2.00 

Harcourt  

. 2.50 

Beynal  

. 2.75 

, Random  

. 3.00 

. Doubleday  

. 3.00 

. Stackpole  

. 2.00 

. McClurg  

. 2.00 

. John  Day  

. 2.00 

. McGraw-Hill  

. 2.75 

. Carrlck  & Evans  . . . 

. 2.75 

. Harcourt  

. 2.50 

. Random  

. 3.00 

. Scribner  

. 3.50 

.Macmillan  

. 3.50 

. Harper  

. 3.50 
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. 2.00 

. Little  

. 3.00 

. Scribner  

, . 2.00 

. Crowell  

. . 2.00 

. Appleton-Century  . , 

. . 1.50 

. Bobbs-Merrlll  

. . 1.75 

. McGraw-Hill  

. . 2.50 

.Harper  

, . 1.00 

. McGraw-Hill  

. . 1.75 

. Simon  & Schuster 

. . 1.60 

. Viking  

. . 2.75 

. Punk  

. . 1.50 

. Harper  

. . 2.00 

.McBride  

. . 2.00 

. Scribner  

V 

. Simmons,  Boar-dman. 

. . 2.00 

. 3.50 

. Stokes  

. . 1.50 
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